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The Lessons of the War. 


Among the lessons which this war teaches us 
as farmers, is the most important are, that we can- 
not affurd to grow a poor or half remunerating 
crop. That this has been previously done we 
have many evidences, but now the farmer must 
employ his time and use his land only in produc- 


ing that crop best adapted to his own soil which | 


finds a ready market;—and most all farm produc- 
tions will command a good market in these times. 
Neither can he afford to keep stock of whatever 
kind, if it does not pay for its keeping and return 
the owner a handsome profit. Again, it demands 
of every farmer a more thorough and economical 
prosecution of his business, not only that he may 
have a means of supplying increased material for 


Draining---Tiles better than Stone. 


Not many years ago, draining was looked upon 
as one of the doubtful operations of the farm, 
now it is regarded as one of the most positive; 
but a short time ago, the point to be considered 
was, ‘will it pay ;’’ now it is, ‘it will pay.’ 
Tiles are becoming quite abundant, and they can 
be manufactured wherever brick can be made. 
[t is doubtless a good plan so use stone for drains 
where tile are not to be easily obtained, but even 
on the point of economy, Judge French, who is 
good authority, in an article in the last N. E. 
Farmer, regards tile as better than stone, first 
because they are more permanent and reliable, 
and second, because they are cheaper. Upon this 
last, point he says : 

‘*Tiles are cheaper even at $15 per 1000, than 
stones lying on the field. This isa matter of cal- 
culation, not of mere opinion. The saving in 
tile drains is in the cost of excavation mainly. 
The English workmen open four-foot drains, with 
a mean, or average width of 104 inches. We 
will call it 14 inches, and the cost 2 third of a 


dollar per rod for digging and filling. The tiles 
at $15 per 1000, cost 25 cents per rod, making 








the use of our army, but as a fund for paying our | 
worthy Uncle Sam the small annual tribute here- 

after claimed of each loyal nephew, as a privilege | 
fee for living under his government and being | 
protected by his care. 

Besides this the exigencies of the times may de- 
mand the growing of different products and a} 
considerable change in our course of husbandry. | 
The employment of machinery will enter more | 
largely into the farming operations of the future, | 
taking the place of hand labor in the culture and | 
harvesting of crops. Some farmers are intending | 
to put their lands in grass as fast as possible, as| 
the most economical mode of carrying on their | 
farms under the present emergency. Maine is! 
specially adapted to hay and pasturage, and these | 
lie at the very foundation of all that constitutes | 
the subsistence of mankind. Hay is not only an 
absolute necessity with us in supplying the wants | 
of our animals which constitute so large a part of | 
the economy of our farms, during a cold winter, | 
but it always finds a ready sale at good prices and | 
enters quite largely into our articles of export. 
Wool and woolen goods will hereafter rule high, | 
and it may be advisable for farmers who have | 
farms adapted to it, to enter somewhat largely in- | 
to the production of this staple. There is no pos- | 
sibility of producing more than will be demanded, 
and even if the present high prices should not 
continue, it will be a profitable branch of farming 
at the usual rates for wool. 

It has been urged upon us, more especially since 
the commencement of the rebellion, that the 
Northern States should grow flax as a substitute 
for cotton, and thereby make themselves inde- 
pendent of the cotton growing States. But we fail 
to see how we could by this means, add anything 
to the wealth of the country. The annual con- 
sumption of cotton by the Northern States is five 
hundred millions pounds ; and in addition to our | 
other farm productions it would be necessary for 
us to cultivate one million acres of flax to take 
the place of the cotton now consumed. It would 
be better for us to open the ports of Central 
America to our commerce, where cotton grows in 
spontaneous luxuriance upon fertile soils, than to 
attempt the cultuge in our Northern States of a 
troublesome, exhaustive and non-paying crop. 

When our farmers destroy one-half they raise— 
or what amounts to the same thing—when they 
only grow a poor crop with the same labor that 
would produce a good one—and when they waste 
each year more than they save, it is time that 
something brought them to see the necessity of a 
better system of husbandry. And if this war, 
which will eventually impose high taxes upon our 
farms and estates—acting very much in the same 
way as do the high rents of the English farms 
which have contributed so much to the perfection 
and present condition of her agriculture—accom- 
plishes the same results, its cloud may well be 
said to have had a silver lining! 

















The Grain Aphis. 


At the late exhibition of tt New York State 
Fair, Dr. Fitch opened the discussion at one of the 
evening meetings with a brief lecture on the hab- 
its and characteristics of the grain aphis, a report 
of which we find in the Country Gentleman.— 
This insect has been known in England from time 
immemorial, but its existence between harvests, 
and its hiding place at that interval, was entirely 
unknown until traced out within the last two 
years in this country. It has probably been in 
this country for many years, but in limited num- 
bers and thinly scattered. Although aphides are 








the cost of the drain 584 cents. Now a stone 
drain must be nearly double this width, but we 
will call it only 21 inches, making the digging 
and filling cost, at the same rate, 50 cents. The 
ditch will require two ox-cart loads of stone, and 
saying nothing of the picking and hauling, it is 
worth 25 cents per rod to lay them in place, 
which makes the labor 75 cents per rod, saying 
nothing of two cart loads of surplus earth to be 
hauled away. In other words, this, I think, is 
true, that the labor of constructing stone drains 
will cost more than the labor and tiles for tile 
drains.”’ 

It is true that tiles are somewhat liable to be 


| obstructed. Tho soil, especially if it is sandy, 


will find its way into them, and other obstruc- 
tions are also to be found. But they are neither 
so common nor 80 difficult of being repaired as 
one would suppose. Water will show itself upon 
the soil near the obstruction, which can be readi- 
ly ascertained by thrusting a crow-bar down to 
the tiles. It is then an easy job to dig down and 
take up one or two lengths of tile and repair 
them, as the obstructions are usually found to 
extend but a short distance. f 

As to the depth and distance for drains, the 
following from Judge F. will be found of impor- 
tance, as it contains the result of practical knowl- 
edge : : 

**T advise laying drains as deep as four feet, not 
only because they drain the svil better, but be- 
cause they are more permanent, than when more 
shallow. At that depth, the soil is little affected 
by vermin, or by the tread of cattle, or by the 
plow, or by frost, and holes are not likely to be 
broken through from the surface, to admit water 
and earth. I advise the use of two-inch tile as 
the minimum, not because a smaller bore would 
not carry the water, but because it would be more 
easily obstructed. The distance must depend on 
the depth in part, and in part upon the nature of 
the soil. I have never yet seen a failure in drain- 
age, from drains at proper depth, too far apart. 
From 30 to 60 feet may, perhaps, be given as ex- 
tremes, in New England, where we have little 
close clay. In England, tough clays are some- 
times drained as close as 16 feet.’’ 


Write for the 


In order to make a paper useful to farmers it 
should be practical, and in this we find one rea- 
son why our American papers devoted to agricul- 
tural affairs have succeeded better and been more 
productive of good results than the agricultural 
press of England and Ireland. The journals there 
are largely taken up by elaborate and lengthy 
articles, always correctly scientific if not thor- 





**Parmer !” 


oughly practical ; and if the farmer has not time 


to read an article through, or ability to under- 
stand it, the amount of sound instruction and 
good advice which it contains, is in a degree lost. 
But our American farm journals, largely made up 
of plain and brief practical articles, from farmers 
of the same class, not only find a larger number 
of readers but what is read will be more likely to 
be put in practice, because the manner of doing 
a good job or raising a large crop comes from a 
farmer who has done the same thing, and knows 
how to tell others to do it; and what one man 
has done, another by the same means can also do. 
This is why a journal containing a large number 
of articles contributed by practical farmers is 
really more useful than if filled by labored, scien- 
tific or theoretical articles from unpractical 
men. 

We invite the aid of all our readers who are 


accustomed to jot down their farm accounts or 


practices, in helping us to make the ‘ Maine 
Farmer’? what it has so long been, the most prac- 
tical and reliable farmers’ paper now published. 
So friends, one and all: farmers, gardeners, me- 
chanics, horsemen, florists, housewives, and all 


known to multiply rapidly, yet there is no in- others who can give us a practical hint—send 


stance on record where such rapid multiplication 
has been known as that exhibited by the grain 
aphis during the year 1861. The aphis very 
strongly resembles the cabbage lice, in its general 
habits : sucking juices from wheat and oat plants, 
thus absorbing nutriment from the growing crop. 
In summer, when feeding on the green blades, 
their color is of a grass green; but as soon as 
they begin to subsist upon the richer and finer 
food of the kernels, their color changes from 
green toa fine rich yellow, and it is not unfre-| 





along the items and we will give them a place in 
our columns. 
affording a good time to write; the season’s labors 


The evenings are growing long, 


are drawing to a close, and the results, be they 


losses or successes, should be recorded. Remem- 


ber the injunction, ‘*Do good and communicate.”’ 





Queries. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Will you please answer, 
through your paper, the following queries: 
lst. Would it be a good plan to compost horse 


quently the case that the parent insect brings |manure with cattle manure and muck, during the 


forth a brood showing this change within the 
space of a few days. In describing the habits of | 
the aphis, Dr. Fitch showed the falacy of the 
tomewhat prevalent notion that small insects 
could be of spontaneous production—mentioning 
the curious fact that aphides commonly lay eggs 
at one time of the year, and bring forth young at 
another. In the early part of the year, the fe- 
male brings forth perfect insects only, and at this 
time all are females. Towards winter, males are 
produced, and eggs laid which remain through 
the winter. This is the general course with 
aphides, but the grain aphis, is singularly enough, 
&n exception to this rale,—as they are found to 
Produce young, and not eggs the whole year 
through, They produce four young at a time, 
and will nearly double their progeny in a single 
day. Increasing at this rate, a single female will 
have two million descendants in twenty days, a 
fatisfactory explanation of their rapid increase at 
arvest time. There are several insects, the nat- 
Ural enemies of this aphis which serve to greatly 

Teduce its vast numbers, 
. ra have given above, a brief abstract of some 
thd be interesting portions of Dr. Fitch’s 
he ' n regard to the absence of the aphis 
wy Season there is no reason assigned. We 
uid be glad to hear Dr. F.’s opinion upon it, 


88 it would probably, bring fi 
- ’ forth many interes: 
ing and useful facta y . 


| fall and winter. 


Would it not make a quality 

better than either alone. Or would the fermen- 

tation caused by the horse manure be an injury ? 
2d. Is the ruller a benefit or an injury to the 

land? If a benefit, what is the benefit besides 

smoothing the land? Sy. 
Foxcroft, Oct. 10, 1862. 


Norg. (Ist.) 1¢ would be a good plan to mix 
the manures as you suggest, and we cannot see 
that any ill effects would result from the presence 


of horse manure. We have tried it and never 


found any. A compost of sheep manure, horse 
manure and muck, about equal parts, forms an 
excellent hill dressing for corn. 

(2d.) The roller is both a benefit and an in- 
jury ; a benefit to light, porous soils, and an in- 
jury to wet, clayey ones. The roller should never 
be placed upon soils of the latter description, ex- 
cept when they are perfectly dry, and then only 
to pulverize lumps left unbroken by the plow. 
In addition to leaving the surface of fields smooth 
and even, the roller is very useful in compressing 
light or sandy soils, thereby hastening the germin- 
tion of seeds by preserving the moisture around 
them. We regard the roller a very useful and 
important farm implement.— Eps. 


sanainenanetimemmanne: 

ge The Washington County Agricultural So- 
ciety will hold their Cattle Show and Fair at 
Pembroke, on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
2lst and 22d. If stormy, it will take place on 
succeeding fair days. 
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AN APPLE GATHERIN a. 





BY CHRISTINA ROSETTE. 





I plucked pink blossoms from mine apple trees, 
And wore them all that evening in my hair ; 
Then in due season when I went to see, 
1 found no apples there. 


With dangling basket all along the grass, 
As I had come I went the selfsame track : 

My neighbors mocked me while they saw me pass 
So empty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teased me like a jeer ; 
Sweet voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near. 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along ; 

A voice talked with her through the shadows cool, 
More sweet to me than song. 


Ah. Willie ! Willie! was my love less worth 

Than apples with their green leaves piled above ? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far less worth than love. 


So once it was with me you stooped to talk, 
Laughing and listening in this very lane: 

To think that by this way we used to walk 
We shall not walk again ! 


I let my neighbors pass me, ones and twos, 
And groups; the latest said the night grew chill, 





And hastened ; but I loitered, while the dews 
Fell fast I leitered still. 


———__—— «+ <9 @ >> <- ——$ | 


Ptowing in Lands vs. Around the Piece. | 








That this antiquated custom of plowing entire- 
ly round a piece or whole field, should still be so | 
extensively practiced in almost all parts of the! 
country, reminds one somewhat of the ancient} 
patchwork bed-quilts, which, however, our ven-| 
erated grand-dams always commenced in the cen- | 
ter and completed at the sides. The latter mode| 
of manufacture having become almost obsolete | 
by the advance of art, it is hoped that round | 
about plowing may also be superseded by a more| 
productive and a far better appearing method of 
turning the soil. 

Besides the very much better appearance of a) 
well, as compared with an ill-plowed field, there, 
are practical points of some importance compris- 
ied in the comparative value of the results of each 





\mode, that we may as well in part enumerate. 
Repeated casting from the middle of the field| 
or piece, accumulates a ridge or mound parallel 
to the fence, which is not only useless and un- 
sightly, but very custly and troublesome to re- 
move when convenience or economy way dictate! 
the removal of the fence. Moreover a strip of| 
soil is generally left—the mound preventing easy 
access to it—fur the growth of weeds, between 
the mound and fence. The alleged object of 
plowing round about is to save time, but the re- 
sult is the very reverse of this; because in turn- 
ing, the plow is never cleared of mold, and there- 
fore the shoulders of the team are not at all ex- 
empted from the weight of draft, the result being 
that they become exhausted or tired, and a stand- 
still rest must therefore be had. Moreover, a 
chief object of plowing—that of loosening the 
soil, and making it penetrable by the atmosphere, 
is defeated and made impossible by the treading 
and kneeding of the newly turned furrows from 
the turning upon them at every angle or corner. 
Besides this, there is no means of surface drain- 
age, unless channels or water furrows are special- 
ly plowed out, after the ordinary plowing has 
been completed. 

Now let us look at the method of ‘gathering 
and casting or plowing pairs’’ of land. ‘The lands 
we will sup to have been already formed of a 
width to suit the convenience of the cultivator 
the condition of the soil, or both. In a stiff, 
moist soil, they should be narrow—the width six 
or seven paces—or the breadth that is usually 
seeded by a double casting, is very convenient, 
when lands are ridged somewhat high, and high- 
er or lower, more or less ridged, accurding to the 
heavier or lighter character of the ground. There 
is not, as is sometimes supposed, any loss of sur- 
face measure from dead furrows, for the extent of 
depression is balanced by the increase of surface 
resulting from ridging or elevation. And the latter 
is less required as soils are lighter, or better natur- 
al drainage is afforded by peculiar inclination of 
surfaces. In commencing a field that is laid out 
in lands or ‘‘ pairs of lands,’’ we look for the first 
‘thollow furrows,’’ and gather ‘‘a pair,’’ turning 
gee ateach end. This pair plowed, we skipa 
pair that have a ‘‘hollow furrow,”’ again turning 
‘‘gee,’? till the two pair of lands be gathered or 
plowed. Now the pair between them is thus 
cast, the team turning ‘‘haw”’ at either end, and 
completing the pair of lands by leaving a hollow 
\furrow between them. Thus at each plowing the 
gathering of each pair of lands comes precisely 
in the same place where casting was finished the 
last time the field was plowed, and so on altern- 
ately. No new laying off in lands is needful, 
and usually the furrows are quite sufficient to 
guide the seedsman, without special sights or 
marks of any kind. , 

Lands are, or should be, always laid off so as 
to affurd the best drainage, by following the in- 
clination of the surface that is best adapted to 
that object ; this being a leading object of work- 
ing in lands by preference to other methods. 

hile, then, plowing all around a piece of 
whatever dimensions, neither saves time, leaves a 
appearance, nor affords means for surface 
rainage, &c., &c., the system of plowing in 
lands on the contrary, gives these and several 
more advantages : 

It leavesa neat and pleasing disposition or 
form of surface—evincing a law of system and 
orderly working. 

It affords breathing time to the team while 
turning at the end, the mold board then being 
clear of mold without any special ‘‘stand stills 
or rests.”’ 

It gives well defined distances, without special 
working for ing. 

It precludes the injury of treading it immedi- 
ately after the soil has been plowed over. 

It affords excellent means by the furrow chan- 
nels—and to sume extent also by the dips be- 
tween all of the furrows—fur extensive surface 
drainage, thus preventing the lowering of tem- 
perature and later plowing, that a retention of 
water surely induces, and ensuring earlier readi- 








"CAYUGA." 
“Cayuga” was bred by Edward G. Faile, of West Farms, Westchester county, N. Y., and took the first premium as a calf at the New Yorke 
State Fair in 1858, the first as a yearling at the American Institute Fair in 1859, and at the New York State Fair the same year, besides many first 


prizes at County Fairs. A few weeks ago we published a portrait of ‘*Bowley,”’ bred and owned by Mr. Faile, introducing an account of the Devon 
breed of cattle; to which we beg to refer the reader in connection with the present engraving. 
We 


i a ; a ° a | ness for seeding, ¢ 1 therefore safe oA Rotts | 
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Nothing is here said of the efficiency of fur- 
row drainage as compared with tile; but if we 
cannot provide effective means of a drainage un- 
derground, the best we can do is to afford a par- 
tial substitute for the escape of water at the sur- 
face.—J. W. Ciarke in Country Gentleman. 





Lampas in Horses. 





That affection is supposed to consist of inflam- 
mation, which enlarges the bars of the palote and 
forces them to the level of ora little below the 
biting edges of the upper incisor tecth. 


Would the groom take the trouble to examine | 


the mouths of other young horses which * eat all 
before them,” the *\Jampas’’ would be ascertained 
to be natural development ; but the ignorant al- 
ways act upon faith, and never proceed on in- 
quiry. Young horses alone are supposed to be 
subject to ** lampas ;’’ young horses have not fin- 
ished teething till the fifth year. Llorses are 
‘* broken’? during colthood; they are always 
placed in stables and forced to masticate dry, ar- 
tificial food before all their teeth are cut ; shed- 
ding the primary molars is especially painful ; of 
course, during such a process, the animal endeay- 
ors to feed as little as possible. A refusal to eat 
is the groom's strongest proof that lampas is pres- 
ent. But, putting the teeth on one side, would 
it be surprising if a change of food and a total 
change of habit in a young creature were occa- 
sionally attended with temporary loss of appetite ? 
Is ‘* Jampas”’ 
probable a consequence? The writer has often 
tried to explain this to stable servants ; 

very ignorant are generally the very prej 


necessary to account for so reed time that it would take to | 
| with one-fifth part of the mortar. 
but the | 





are indebted to Secretary Goodale for the use of the accompanying cut. It will be found in his report for the present year. 


Adobe as a Building Material. 


During my residence in New Mexico, where 
everything is built of adobes (pronounced in 
three syllables) from the houses of the rich, to 
the garden wall of the poor, I have been particu- 
larly struck with the propriety of using them in 
Wisconsin in the erection of buildings. Their 
utility must be apparent toevery onc. They are 
cheaper than any other material, which when 
mixed with water, will make mud, and adhere 
together upon drying. Surface mould, and pure 
| Sand or gravel will not answer ; but earth having 
|considerable sand mixed with clayey loam is 
| preferable to brick clay, not being as liable to 
| crack while drying. 

The New Mexican adobe maker chooses a place 
| convenient to his water ditch, and as near the 
| spot where they are to be used as may be, where 
he clears off a spot like a brick yard on which he 
is to spread out the new moulded adobe. Onone 





side he will dig up a bed of the earth, which he | 


| will wet and work over with his hoe, adding a 
| quantity of straw or grass cut to two or four 
inches in length. He next throws the mud into 
| his moulding box with his hands, and empties it 
on the yard todry. With no ether tools except 
his hoe and moulding box he will make each day 
| 150 adobes, containing 1000 square inches, each; 
| that is, he makes 150 sun dried bricks 20 inches 
|long, 10 inches wide, and 5 inches high, each 
/equal to 12 anda half bricks, of the ordinary 
|size, or 1875 common bricks in one day, or 
| enough to lay up almost 87 square feet of wall. 
| The adobes may be laid in less than one-half the 
ay the bricks, and 
Any person 


'may calculate the difference in the cost between 


} 


udiced. | 150 adobes made from the earth taken from the 


While the author has been talking, the groom has | c¢e}jar where they are to be used, and 1875 bricks 


been smiling ; looking most provokingly knowing, | 


and every wow and then shaking his head, 


much as to say, **Ah, my lad, you can’t gammon 
me!”’ 


Young horses are taken from the field to the | 


] | not some serious drawback in their use, sufficient 
<page = Is it 80 | to exclude them ? 
very astonishing if, under such a total change of | consists in the fact that they must be protected | 


stable, from juicy grass to dry fodder, from nat- 
ural exercise to constrained stagnation. 


purchased at the brick-kiln miles away. I will 


*8/ only say that he will find his estimate, including 


the cost of laying up, at least four to one in favor 
of the adobe. So much for the economy. 
But if they are three times as cheap, is there 


The only objection L know of 


; 7 ; » ; ag’ » » ; Dy . | +4 4 2 
life, the digestion becomes sometimes deranged | {yom the rains and moisture which arises from the 


before the svstem is altogether adapted to its new | ground. If aman would make use of them he | 
; must build a firm stone or brick foundation to 
| receive them. 
| filling up bebind a brick or cobble stone face, or 


situation? Is it matter for alarm should the ap- 
petite occasionally fail? But grooms, like most 
of their class, regard eating as the only proof of 


Above that they may be used asa 


health. They have no confidence in abstinence ; | ty a balloon clapboarded frame. Thus making 


they cannot comprehend any loss of appetite ;| the walls of any thickness desired to give strength | 
they love to see the ‘beards wagging,’’ and reck-| to the structure. 


on the state of body by the amuunt of provision | plenty of straw an 


consumed. 

The prejudices of ignorance are subjects for 
pity ; the slothfulness of the better educated mer- 
its reprobation. The groom always gets the mas- 
ter’s sanction before he takes a horse to be cra- 
elly tortured for an imaginary disease. Into the 


If they are well made, with 


stand as firmly as a stone wall, if the moisture is | 


kept off. They area far poorer conductor of 
heat than brick, or lime mortar, being in this re- 
spect fully equal to wood itself, thereby making 
a wa!l through which the cold of winter or 
heat of summer will not penetrate. I have no 


hands of the proprietor has a Higher Power in-| idea that an adobe wall two feet thick would 


trusted the life of his creature; and surely there 
shall be demanded a strict account of his steward- 
ship. It can be no excuse fur permitting the liv- 
ing sensation to be abused, that a groum asked 
and the master willingly left his duties to anoth- 
er. Man hs no business to collect breathing life 
about him and then to neglect it. Every human 
being who has a servant, a beast or a bird about 
his homestcad, has no right to rest content with 
the assertions of his dependents. For every ben- 
efit he is bound to confer some kindness. His 
liberality should testify to his superiority ; but he 
obviously betrays his trust and abuses the bless- 
ings of Presitien when he permits the welfare 
of the creatures dependent on him, to be con- 
trolled by any judgment but his own. 


freeze through in the coldest winter in Wiscon- 
sin, and for the same reasun there would te no 
heat in the wall in summer. The room in which 
I have spent the past winter, which was made of 
adubes, with a dirt floor, was so evenly tempered, 
that the thermoneter, hanging upon the outer 
wall would not vary five degrees during the culd- 
est nights we experienced; and the doors and 
windows were far from being tight. The vapor 
of the air never condensed upon the walls, there- 
by showing that they require no lathing before 
they - plastered, in order that they may always 
keep dry. 

The Sivuntages in the use of adobes may be 
thus summed up. By reason of their cheapness, 





men of limited means may construct their walls 


The author will not describe the mode of firing | g9 much thicker, that the cold cannot penetrate 
for lampas. It is sufficient here to inform the | into them, during winter, and thereby make a 


reader that the operation consists in burning | great savin 


away the groom’s imaginary prominences upon 
the palate. The living and feeling substance 
within a sensitive and timid animal's mouth is 
actually consumed by fire. He, however, who 
plays with such tools as red-hot irons cannot say, 
**thus far shalt thou go.’’ He loses all command 
when the fearful instrament touches the living 
flesh ; the palate has been burnt away, and the 
admirable service perfurmed by the bars, that of 
retaining the food } se en mastication, destroyed. 
The bone beneath the palate has been injured ; 
much time and much money have been wasted to 
remedy the consequence of a needless barbarity, 
and, after all, the horse has been left a confirmed 
‘‘wheezer.’? The animal’s sense being confused, 
and its brain agitated by the agony, the lower 
jaw has closed spasmodically upon the red-hot 
iron ; and the teeth have seized with the tenacity 
of madness upon the heated metal. 

When the lampas is reported to you, refuse to 
sanction so terrible a remedy ; order the horse a 
little rest, and cooling or soft food. In short, on- 
ly pursue those measures which the see moe 
of the farrier’s cure would have rendered impera- 
tive, and, in far less time than the groom’s propo- 
sition would have occupied, the horse will be 
quite well, and once more fit for service.—May- 
hew’s Horse Doctor. 





Worker Bees Short-Lived. 





The age to which worker bees may attain is 
not easily ascertained, and opinions differ widely 
respecting it. But since the introduction of the 
Italian Bee, we may readily determine how old 
they usually get to be. If the native queen of 
a common stock be removed about the middle of 
May, and a fertile Italian queen substituted, we 
shall scarcely find one common worker among a 
thousand on examining a colony about the first 
of August ensuing. If the substitution be made 
about the end of July. the proportion of com- 
mon workers remaining at the end of October, 
will be about one-fourth or one-tifth of the whole 
number. It is hence, evident that the duration 
of life in the case of workers, is greatly depend- 
ent on the season. When forage abounds, and 
bees are industriously gathering stores, their 
span of existence appears to be comparatively 
short; and we may estimate that during the 
height of the honey season, they do not, on the 
average, live longer than five or six weeks; though 
they perish more from accident and exhaustion 
than From actual old age.—Am. Bee Journal. 


g of wood in winter. They are incom- 
bustible as brick, and as durable, if kept dry. 1 
have seen adobe walls which were standing two 
hundred years ago in New Mexico, and they ex- 
hibited no signs of decay. They may be moulded 
of any desired form 50 as to expedite the construc- 
tion of the building. They will make a building 
of much more equable temperature than any 
other material. The material for them can be 
found in almost every place, so that there need 
be no cost of transportation. Any common la- 
borer can make them ; and they will not be dam- 
aged by storms as much as are brick, if caught in 
a half dried state. They can be laid so as to 
make as even and perfect a wall as brick or stone. 

In conclusion I will say, that I have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending them to persons of limited 
means, who desire to build a warm and cheap 
house. If others have any, they can easily satis- 
fy themselves, by making a few by way of ex- 
periments. Examples on which they need not 
spend half an hour, will fully exhibit their qual- 
ities. A very pretty experiment might be tried 
in constructing a chicken house of adobes, 22 
inch walls, with a door and windows on the south 
side, and the outer lining bricks set on their edge. 
If this were covered with earth resting on beams 
across the building, before the roof was put on to 
shed off the rain, it would add greatly to the 
comfort of its inhabitants, and for which the} 
would pay in winter eggs. And it would fully 
test the building properties of the adobe.— Wis- 


consin Farmer. 





Grafting Wax. 


A fting wax is made thus: Five parts 
of ayy e beeswax, and one part tallow. 
These should be melted over a quick fire and 
stirred together. A little skillet is the best to 
use fur this pu , inasmuch as when the wax 
comes to be , and to be dissolved again, the 
iron vessel remains so much longer warm. For 
private use, where bat little grafting is done, a 
common tin cup will do. , 

In grafting, the wax should be applied carefully 
so as to completely exclude the air, and neatly so 
as to look wellasa job, It is not mecessary to 
‘‘load’’ a graft with the wax. M made properly 
a thin coating is better than more, It of course 


requires no bandage. . 
tar J. S. Tibbitts says in the Michigan Farm- 

er, ** If wool alone was my obj would breed 

the Spanish Merino; if ries Loa breed 








either the South-downs, Leicesters-or 


d completely dried, they will | 


Manures. 





Next to a systematic and energetic application 
of the powers of both mind and body to his pro- 
fession, the collection, preparation and applica- 
tion of manure to the soil is of importance to the 
farmer. On New England soils, these must sup- 
ply the basis of all profitable culture, and collect- 
ed in suitable quantity, skilfully prepared and ju- 
diciously applied, they will certainly lead to 
thrift and independence. These will follow, even 
in this cold and variable climate, and on any of 
our lands that are managed by an intelligent in- 
dustry. 

The difficulty presented to the farmer in this 
matter, is ‘he want of the materials themselves to 
swell his heaps. He naturally argues that he 
has so much hay, which, when fed out, will pro- 
duce about so much manure, and in thousands of 
cases, little effort is made to change this state of 
things. Evidently, the first step towards im- 
provement must be to change this condition by 
increasing the materials that are to increase our 
crops. This cannot be done without an outlay 
of labor, and it is this item of cost that deters so 
many persons from securing the necessary materi- 
als for large and valuable heaps of manure. This 
is an important omission, because this work forms 
the basis of all the future operations of the farm- 
er, and absolutely prevents that progress and profit 
which would certainly flow from a more intelli- 
gent practice. 

All farms furnish resources for these supplies, 
in a greater or less degree. On some there are 
leaves and ferns ; on others head Jands and balks, 
where the finest portions of the soil have been ac- 
| cumulating for a generation, in unsightly and in- 
| convenient quantity; another has sea- weed thrown 
jupon its margin or shells of various kinas that 
jmay be converted into rich materials; while some 
of them have marl, and a Jarge proportion ample 
| beds of meadow or swamp muck. There are va- 
| Tious other resources, also, beside these and the 
| usual products of the fodder crops, of which the 
| farmer should avail himself, such as the waste of 
every kind from the house, hassocks from the 
;meadow, small brush, tan bark, sawdust, shay- 
ings, &c., allot which are valuable materials 
when properly wrought up and tempered with 
‘lime, salt and ashes, or some other quickening 
‘agent. No labor on the farm can be more profit- 
jably expended than that devoted to this work, al- 
| though a too common practice will scarcely verily 
our statement. ‘Too little capital, either of labor 
or money, invested in this primary part of farm 
|management, embarrasses all the succeeding op- 
' erations of the farmer, and causes a great amount 
| of labor to be performed that brings no productive 
‘results. It is as though the manufacturer should 
erect his mill, and supply the necessary material 
| of cotton and wool, but provide no power to pro- 
| pel his machinery.—N. £. Farmer. 





Treatment of Cream in Winter. 


Deer or Suattow Pans. In order to deter- 
mine with certainty the results of setting milk 
for cream in deep or shallow pane, I have made 
several experiments, and although on a small 
scale, they have been made with accuracy and 
care. 

The milk from two cows was mixed at each 
milking, strained into common-size pans, and al- 
lowed to stand 48 hours. At that time the cream 
became hard, and was skimmed off wholly free 
from milk. The milk had been measured in each 
pan when strained, and when skimmed the cream 
was measured and weighed, but I do not place 
full reliance upon the weight as our common 
steelyards were used. Believing that tempera- 
| ture has effect on the milk, it was kept as equal 
jas possible each day. No fire was kept in the 
room during the night, and I estimate the aver- 
age temperature of the room at 46°, The tem- 
perature from 9 A.M. to 9 P. M., was 65°. The 
| position of the pans was similar, being on the 
jsame shelf. The following is the result : 
| In pans containing 1 quart, the cream measured, 1 gill 
os = “ 2 quarts, * “« “nearly 2 gilis 
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| The same experiments were tried twice suc- | 


'cessively with the same results. For another ex- 
| periment the milk was allowed to stand 72 hours, 
| but without any addition to the measure of cream. 
The question will readily occur, whether there 
| would be any difference in the percentage of but- 
This [ 
|cannot say, but | am positive in my own mind it 
,is in favor of the milk in shallow pans. 

I haveexperimented in various waye in the treat- 
}ment of milk and butter-making, and have come 
to the following positive conclusions, viz: Milk 
should be strained immediately after milking, 
and that two quarts is sufficient for one pan. No 
more cream is obtained from milk which has been 
heated than from that which has been kept in a 
room of the proper temperature. Cream should 


ter in either of the above experiments. 


skimmed as before, during cold weather ; also it 
should be stirrea twice a day, anda little salt 
stirred in two or three times while being gathered 
for a churning ; this will prevent the white par- 
ticles of curd so frequently seen in butter. Forty- 
eight hours is sufficient for the milk to stand, be- 
fore being skimmed, if proper treatment is pur- 
sued. Fur churning the cream should be warmed 
igradually. This, Mr. Editor, is in my bumble 
opinion the best method of treating cream during 
the winter months; for summer, my method is 
somewhat different. —A Farmer's Wire in The 
Tlomestead. 





Fences. 


The cost of fences is heavy on many farms 
which have not materials for walls. When rocks 
are plenty, and in the way, they make the cheap- 
est and best fences for horned cattle and for hogs. 
When no rocks are near, a fence for cattle may 
be very cheaply made of the yellow willow ina 
hedge. On low grounds, by the side of ditches 
and woods, a willow hedge will very soon an; 
swer the purpose of turning any horned cattle or 
sheep. 
To set such a hedge nothing is needed but the 
cuttings of the willow from the tops or branch- 
es of any growing tree or shrub, taken off in the 
winter, or early spring. These cuttings may be 
six to twelve inches long, and two in diameter. 
They may be set ina line ten or twelve inches 
apart, in holes made with a small iron bar. The 
holes should be deep enough to admit the cut- 
ting the whole length, and the sprouts will then 
start at the surface of the ground. The practice 
of setting the cutting but half way into the ground 
is not so good. ; 
The yellow willow will grow very rapidly in 
low, moist grounds, and in two or three years 
will be strong cnough to turn cattle. We have 
seen them grow 80 rapidly that in two years they 
would be a proper fence for cattle. Sometimes 
we run a small pole through the standards when 
we doubt whether the fence is sufficient. The 
pole is interwoven with the willow standards. 
An active man will set halfa mile of willow 
\fence ina day. And he may have a hedge row 
much more beautiful than any that have been 
made here of thorns or other materials. And 
this hedge may be trimmed with less risk of 
wounds in the hands and face than any thorn 
hedge that has attracted our attention. The 
trimmings will repay all the cost of keeping the 
hedge in order.— Mass. Ploughman. 





Coal Oil for Lice on Cattle. 


Having found, by experiment, that coal oil will 
kill lice on cattle, and their eggs to boot, I take 
this opportunity to state the same, through the 
Rural for the benefit of those whose cattle are 
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be kept at the same temperature after being | 


Hints for October, 


October is one of the most active months in the 
year with the gardener, orchardist, and nureery- 
man. A multitude of labors demand simultane- 
ous attention, and it requires the most untiring 
energy and industry on the part of every one who 
has any considerable charge on his hands to see 
that everything is done at the proper time and in 
the proper manner, Fortunately in this country, 
our October weather is delightful—dry, cool, 
and bright, generally, and therefore eminently 
favorable for the rapid and proper cxecution of 
all out-door work. 

Transplanting of all hardy trees, shrubs, and 
plants usually begins here in the North about the 
first of October ; further south, it must be de- 
ferred later. It is by no means necessary tu wait 
until the leaves have fallen. If growth bas fairly 
ceased, and the wood has become firm, trees may 
be removed ; the leaves may be taken off to pre- 
vent shriveling, end the roots must be carefully 
guarded against exposure until they are again 
placed in the ground. Autumn planted trees 
should by all means be secured against the winds, 
either by staking or banking up, and they should 
be well mulched besides. 

Neglected orchards should now be renovated 
by manuring and plowing, or spading about the 
roots. This should never be deferred till spring. 
because during the winter and spring the sod de- 
cays and the manure dissolves, and abundant food 
is thus prepared for the trees next season. 

Kitchen and garden crops for winter and spring 
use require nice management to keep them ina 
proper condition. Such as are taken up and 
placed in the roct-cellar should be handled when 
jdry, and the cellar should be clean and sweet, 
| and perfectly free from moisture both above and 
| below ; it should also be kept cool as possible, 
but not admit frost. 

Such of the bedding plants as it is desired to 
save for another season, should be carefully lifted 
early, and either potted or planted closely in 
boxes, and placed where they will have light, and 
not freeze. Many of the bedding plants, if taken 
up carefully, in good season, may add materially 
to the beauty of the green-house through Novem- 
ber. Many of the late flowering annuals are 
useful in this way. 

Hardy bulbous roots should be planted imme- 
diately, yet it can he done any time before the 
ground freezes. There are certain things that 
| vegetate early in spring, and should therefore al- 
ways be planted in the fall, such as gooseberries, 
currants, rhubarb, and all hardy spring-flowering 
shrubs and hardy herbaceous plants. A good 
bloom next spring may be secured 7 planting 
now, but will be lost if the planting be deferred 
till spring.—P. Barry. 











Origin of the Potato Disease. 

| Wow far has man contributed towards bringing 
jnbout the potato disease? Understanding it to 
be the general belief that the disease comes di- 
rectly from the air, the question naturally arises, 
how came it there, at the particular time? I 
recollect reading years ago, in the Cultivator, of 
© man setting out a row of cherry trees by dig- 
ging a deep trench and filling it with manure. 
It was said they flourished weil for awhile, then 
all died. ‘The cause assigned was the generation 
of a poisonous gas from the deeply buried ma- 
nure. For some time before and after the com- 
mencement of the potato rot, deep plowing and 
trenching in manure was recommended, and no 
doubt practised to some extent. ~ pee | the 
same period, there was more bog land reclaimed 
than ever before, or perhaps since, in this part of 
the country. It has been said that a place is 
| healthy after having its bogs drained. This no 
| doubt is true eventually, but is it so at the out- 
set? There is in many of them, a vegetable 
mould from two to six feet deep, screened from 
the sun and air, without rendering the air about 
it impure? But the deeply buried manure, and 
the exposure of numberless acres of swampy 
jland, would seem but trifles to infect an atmos- 
| phere of such vast extent ; yet, when we consider 
| that it may already contain as much as the plant 
will bear and preserve its health, it is easy to see 
| that a trifle more might destroy it. 

The potato rot has generally commenced after 
a drought of more or less severity, ending with 
a few dewless nights, then one or two of heavy 
dews, succeed by rain. Thus while the potato 
vines were completely exhausted, the exhalations 
from the deepest source, are brought upon them 
by thedew. I have had the idea that a plentiful 
sprinkling of pure water (for a few nights and 
until the raic) might enabie the plants to with- 
stand the poisonous dewe, and thus the disease 
be prevented.—Cor. Boston Cultivator. 








Insects and Grain Eating Birds. 


The French Senate has been engaged in a curi- 
ous matter of practical natural history. Four 
titions had been received, pressing on the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce the import- 
ance of protecting those birds which destroy in- 
sects injurious to vines and corn. The committee 
had enjoyed the benefit of the knowledge and 
experience of M. Geoffry St. Hilaire and M. 
Florent Prevost, and consequently the report was 
filled with matter most interesting to the farmer, 
the statesman, and the naturalist. In the first 
place, the report enumerates the various kinds of 
insects which, in this country, commit terrible 
ravages upon the most valuable products of the 
earth, including in the first rank, corn, vines and 
oil; the value of the wheat destroyed in a single 
season, in one department of the east of France, 
by the cecidomigie, had been established at four 
millions of francs. Instances were = to show 
the enormous fecundity of some of these pests. 
In a single specimen of the phlworibus (the 
great enemy of the olive,) a naturalist found 
2,000 eggs. In Prussia the ravages of the norme 
were 60 great that an attempt was made to col- 
lect the eggs ; and in one day, in a tract of for- 
est, four bushels or about 180,000,000, were got 
together and destroyed. The crow was condem- 
ned in the report. This is counter to the opinion 
of scientific men in England, who praise the birds 
for eating the insects, while the French condemn 
them as destroying other insect-eating birds. 
The gramnivorous birds, such as the sparrow, are 
considered to do more good by their destruction 
of insects and eggs, than by the consumption of 
seeds. Owls, woodpeckers, swallow and singing 
birds, are recommended to protection.—Scienti fic 
American. 





Sulphur for Mildew. 


Sulphur is a cure for most forms of fungus or 
mildew, if applied in time. The cracking of the 

ris undoubtedly caused by a fungus, and I 
ave great hopes that it will check this great 
drawback to the culture of the Virgalieu . 
The difficulty is to apply it so that the fruit shall 
be dusted over with the sulphur. Syringing the 
trees with a solution of sulphur is probably the 
best method. By boiling fur some time lime and 


excess of sulphur together in water, we get penta 
sulpburet of calcium—a compound containing 
If this is 


about ei 7 7 cent. of sulphur. 
largely dilu with water, and the trees are 
syringed with it, as the water evaporates the sul- 
phar will be left on the leaves and fruit. I have 
great faith in this plan, and mean to try it 
thoroughly. I boiled eight pounds of sulphur 
and one of lime for several hours. I then poured 
off the clear liquid and added another pound of 
lime to the sulphur left at the bottom and boiled 
again.— Genesee Farmer. 





A Few Maxims about Manures. 
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Notice. 

Mr. Jas. Sturgis will call upon subsoribers to the 
Farmer in the Province of Nova Scotia, during the 
months of September and October. 

Mr. 8S. N. TaBer will call upon subscribers in 
the counties of Hancock and Washington. 

Col. Wat. Swett of South Paris, will call upon sub- 
scribers in Androscoggin County. 

Mr. H. P. Weexs of China, will call upon subscribers 
in Lincoln and Knox Counties. 

Mr. Warren Fuuwer of Hartland, will call upon 
subscribers in Somerset County. 





OUR NEW MAILING SYSTEM, 

All the subscribers to the Farmer now receive their 
papers directed to them by the new mailing process re- 
cently introduced into this office. Upon a colored label 
affixed to each paper, is printed the name of the sub- 
scriber and the date to which he has paid for the same. 
In this way he is kept constantly apprised of the con- 
dition of his account. When he makes a new payment, 
the date will be carried forward to correspond to the 
time to which it pays, and the acknowledgment of its 
receipt will be printed upon the colored slip and sent 
him until another payment is made. For instance, we 
this week send the paper to John Smith, who has paid 
to Oct. 2, 1862. The following printed slip will be found 
upon his paper : 

John Smith 23 Oct. 62. 
Wishing to pay for the paper another year, Mr. Smith 
sends us the money for that purpose and next week he 
receives his account corrected aud credited as follows : 
John Smith 23 Oct. 63. 
He will thus be promptly informed of the safe reception 
and credit of the money sent. The printed Inbel will be 
a lega! receipt in full to the date thereon expressed, ob- 
viating the necessity of written receipts, aud rendering 
mistakes and misapprehensions impossible. 

Many of our subscribers will be reminded by the 
printed dates upon the labels that they are in arrears 
on their subscriptions, and it is hoped that they will 
take early occasion, by forwarding the amount due, to 
have their several accounts corrected to compare favor- 
ably with others who regard it a matter of conscientious 
duty to KEEP SQUARE WITH THE PRINTER. 














The War News of the Week. 

An advance of a portion of Gen. McClellan’s 
army in the direction of the enemy was made 
from Harper's Ferry on Friday last. The public 
expectation that it was to be followed up by a 
general movement forward, has, however, been 
disappointed. It proved to be simply a recon- 
noisance of the position and strength of the ene- 
my, which, being successfully accomplished, our 
forces fell back again to their original quarters 
at Harper's Ferry. Whether the information 
gained by this reconnoisance will warrant Gen. 
McClellan in assuming the offensive, remains to 
be seen. Probably another week will decide the 
question whether an active campaign is to be in- 
augurated, which will result in driving Lee's 
tatterdemalions back to Richmond, or whether 
our previously expressed apprehensions will be 
realized, of another winter’s inglorious and de- 
moralizing inactivity upon the Potomac. The 
weather will soon decide the question for Gen. 
McClellan, if he does not decide it for himself. 
Not more than five or six weeks remains in which 
an advantageous forward movement can be made. 
If in that time he does not compel the rebel army 
to fight or retreat, the impracticable mud of a 
Virginia winter will interpose an obstacle to his 
advance more formidable, if not more effectual, 
than the sham defences and quaker guns of Ma- 
Meanwhile the delay enables the rebels 
to recruit their exhausted energies, fill up their 
broken ranks and obtain fresh supplies of every 
thing needful to carry on the contest with the 
determined and desperate vigor which character- 
izes all their operations. We trust that the gol- 
den moment will not be lost. 


nassas. 


Several other reconnoissances have been made 
by portions of the army in Virginia during the 
past week. On Thursday Gen. Humphrey crossed 
the river at Blackburn’s Ford, above Harper's 
Ferry opposite Shepardtown and encountered a 
pretty large force of the enemy's cavalry with two 
pieces of artillery. The fire of the enemy was 
returned, and a brisk artillery duel ensued, last- 
ing thirty minutes, and resulting in their repulse, 

eaving eight rebel dead and forty or fifty prison- 

ersinour hands. Gen. Humphrey having accom- 
plished his object the reconnoitering party retired 
across the river. On Saturday Gen. Stahl with a 
detachment of Sigel’s cavalry made a reconnois- 
sance towards Fairfax, and fell in with a large 
body of rebel cavalry and a battery of artillery 
near Thoroughfare Gap and repulsed them after 
capturing ninety men and one caisson of artillery. 
These little affairs, if they serve no other purpose, 
give the men active employment and encourage 
them with the hope that something important is 
to be done. 

The telegraph brings us reports of recent fight- 
ing in Kentucky, but they need confirmation. No 
battle has been fought since the action at Per- 
rysville, which is now said not to have resulted so 
favorably to our arms as the first reports led us to 
believe. The action was prematurely brought on 
by Gen. McCook against vastly superior forces, 
and although Bragg was compelled to retreat, 
leaving us in possession of the field, the advantage 
gvined was not sufficient to compensate for the ter- 
rible loss of life involved in the contest. The Union 
loss in killed and wounded was 2900; that of the 
enemy 3300. 

The large rebel forces under Bragg and Kirby 
Smith, which not long since threatened Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, overrunning the most fertile 
and productive region of Kentucky, and levying 
contributions of men and money without limit, 
are now endeavoring to make good their retreat 
southward. Buell is said to be rapidly closing 
his lines around them with every prospect of cut- 
ting them off and cutting up. We anticipate at 
any moment the glorious news of a great and de- 
cisive engagement, or of an ignominous and dis- 
astrous flight of the rebels from Kentucky. 

We have accounts of the breaking up of a 
rebel camp near Nashville, Tenn. It was a bril- 
liantly executed affair, resulting in the complete 
defeat of the enemy and the capture of immense 
supplies of flour, bacon, cattle, &c. 

The defeat of the rebels at Corinth is acknowl- 
edged by the Richmond papers to have been most 
complete and disastrous. Indeed, it is almost 
the only battle fought during the year in which 
they have admitted a defeat. Gen. Price is re- 
ported to have stated to citizens along his line of 
retreat that out of the 30,000 troops with which 
he went into action ke has hardly 3,000 left. 


The balance are either killed, wounded or pris- 
oners. : 





Tut Skownecan Horse Snow. The Horse 
Show at Skowhegan on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week was a successful affair. The Water- 
ville Mail states that Mr. T. S. Lang’s horse, 
Gen. Knox, took the sweepstakes, ($100,) mak- 
ing a half mile in 1:15 anda mile in 2:35, ** and 
could do better.”’ His Cloudman Horse took the 
first premium for horses that had not trotted for 
money. The three purses for mares and geldings 
were taken—Ist by Taylor's ‘*Lucknow;”’ 2d, by 
Pierce's ‘* Garibaldi,”’ (of Bangor,) and 3d by 
Savage's “Gipsey Queen.” The purse for stal- 
lions six years old and under, was taken by Shaw's 
“Flying Mac,” of Augusta, in a very sharp con- 
test with the ‘* Garland Lorse,”’ of Skowhegan. 
Mr. Seavey of Waterville, took the Ist premiums 
on matched horses and on family horse, and I. H. 
Low of Waterville, the 2d on family horse. Tay- 
lor of Boston, took the 2d on matched horses. 





ta At the September Term of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, holden at Norridgewock, Somerset 
County, on motion of S. D. Lindsey, Esq., 8. J. 
Walton, of Mercer, was admitted to the practice 
of Law in all the Courts of this State. 


ty” Col. Wildes of the 16th Maine is at his 
home in Skowhegan sick. The regiment is with 
the advance in Virginia, comprising a part of 
Franklin’s Division, Lieut. Col. Tilden in com- 
mand. 








Sagadahoc County Agricultural Fair. 

The Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Sagada- 
hve Agricultural and Horticultural Society took 
place on the Society's grounds at Topsham, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thureday of last week. 
The weather was exceedingly fine, and the Show 
in all departments one of the most successful ever 
held by the Society. The receipts were fully up 
to, if not in advance, of those of last year, while 
the entire number of articles entered was greater 
than on any previous year. The first day was 
devoted to stock, of which a large number was on 
exhibition, including several flocks of sheep. In 
the afternoon there was a trial of the discipline 
and strength of oxen, and a plowing match. The 
forenoon of the second day was devoted to the 
Fair proper, with an address at 1 1-2 P. M., and 
trial of the speed of horses immediately after. On 
Thursday, the reports of the various committees 


reason to congratulate themselves upon their 
achievement of such a success, especially at this 
time. We are under great obligations to the 
members and officers of the Society for many kind- 
nesses, especially to Solon White, Esq., of Bow- 
doinham, President, A. G. Poland, Brunswick, 
Treasurer, and I. M. Tebbetts, Esq. Also to A. 
S. Perkins, Esq., for his elegant and courteous 


hospitality. 





Tur Reset Pirate Steamer Atapawa. The 
New York Herald contains fall accounts of the re- 
cent piratical operations of the rebel steamer Al- 
abama, built and fitted out at Liverpool, officered 
by the chivalry of the South and manned princi- 
pally by English sailors. The Alabama is in 
command of Capt. Semmes, formerly Captain of 
the pirate Sumter. She isa wooden vessel of 
about 1400 tons burthen, draught fourteen feet, 
about 210 feet in length, and propelled bya 


were made in the forenoon, and the attractions of| . 4w carries three long thirty-two-pounders on 


the day closed with a grand cavalcade, and trial 
of sharp-shooting. The Durham Band—J. C. 
Tyler leader, consisting of fourteen pieces—added 
largely to the interest of the Show, as did Niag- 
ara Engine Co., No. 3, from Brunswick. 

In the brief space allowed us, it will be impos- 
sible to mention but a few of the more prominent 
or noteworthy articles in the various departments. 

Cattle. The various classes in this department 
were well represented. There were seventeen en- 
tries of working oxen, and among the exhibitors 
were Richard Adams of Topsham, Solon White, 
and Chas. Balkham of Bowdvoinham, and C. Mal- 
lett and J. P. Wilson of Topsham. Town teams 
were entered from Topsham by W. E. Graves, 
Brunswick by C. Estes, and Bowdoinham by J. 
D. Wilson. The Society’s premiums were award- 
ed in the order in which they are named. Those 
mentioned above, and the large number classed as 
steers, were chiefly of Durham grade, together 
with some of the Devons and their grades. 

Draught Oxen were entered for premium by 
J. S. Mallett, I. P. Tebbetts, and J. F. Mustard 
of Topsham, and D. Work of Bowdoinham. J. 
H. Malay of Bowdoinham, had a handsome pair 
of oxen which exhibited careful training, and 
were excellent on a draught, but were not entered 
for premium. In the division of bulls, there were 
thirteen entries, the lst premium on which was 
awarded to H. Campbell of Brunswick, and the 
2d to J. P. Tebbetts, Topsham. There were sev- 
eral entries of fat cattle, all excellent animals. 
Among those who bore off the prizes were H. Me- 
Manners, on a pair of 5-year old cattle, girth 7 
fi. 10 in., W. B. Rogers, Bath, and Isaac Mal- 
lett, Topsham. There were eight entries of cows, 
amon them a fine Jersey from the herd of Rev. 
Mr. Dike of Bath, exhibited by J. C. Gilman of 
Brunswick. Others were shown by I. & C. Mal- 
let, and L. W. Tedford, Topsham, and C. Estes 
of Brunswick. Of hesfers there were 17 entries ; 


a side, and is pierced for two more amidships ; 
has a one hundred pound rifled pivot gun forward 
of the bridge, and a sixty-eight pound pivot on 
the main deck; has tracks laid forward for a pivot 
bow gun, and tracks aft for a pivot stern chaser— 
all of which she will take on board to complete 
her armament. Her guns are of the Blakely pat- 
tern. She is represented to go thirteen knots un- 
der canvass and fifteen under steam. 

The plan adopted by Semmes to secure prizes 
is as follows: Whenever he captures a ship, after 
taking from her all that he and his officers want, 
he lays by her until dark, and then sets her on 
fire. The light of the burning ship can be seen 
many miles, and every other ship within seeing 
distance stands towards the light, thinking to 
rescue a number of poor fellows from destruction. 
The pirate keeps in the immediate vicinity, await- 
ing the prey that is sure to come, and the next 
morning the poor fellows, who have, to serve the 
cause of humanity, gone many miles out of their 
course, find themselves under the guns of the Al- 
abama, with the certainty that before another 
twenty-four hours they will share the fate of the 
ship they came to serve. 

Intelligence has been received of the capture 
and destruction of fuarteen vessels since the mid- 
dle of August, and probably many others have 
shared a similar fate. The Government have tak- 
en active and efficient measures to put a stop to 
his piratical depredations. 





t=” We were mistaken in our article a week 
or two since ascribing to Lt. Kimball of the 
Maine Cavalry, the authorship of absurdly con- 
tradictory statements in reference to the relative 
strength of the Union and rebel armies in the 
battles of Manassas in August last. The two let- 
ters alluded to were written by different individ- 
uals, and our impression in regard to the identity 
of authorship was occasioned probably by the 


S.S. Wing of Brunswick, bearing off the first fact that both of them came from the pens of offi- 


prize for an elegant Ayrshire, three years old. 
Horss. In this department there were the fol- 

lowing entries: Matched, 20; breeding mares and 

colts, 20; trotting, 8; walking, 2. The promi- 


cers in the same regiment. We sincerely regret 
the injustice done to Lt. Kimball, and take pleas- 
ure in retracting any offensive expressions in the 
article referred to. He has distinguished himself 


nent exhibitors were A. ‘I. Thompson, J. E. Ted-| by gallant service in the field and deserves the 


ford, and W. E. Graves, Topsham, W. W. Pat- 
ten, Joel Curtis. The first prize on matched 
horses was awarded to W. Gross, Brunswick; a 


highest commendation for patrivtic devotion to 
duty in the hour of his country’s greatest peril. 
We would be among the last to mar the soldierly 


family horse, to R. Baker ; on trotting horses, to | "ecord. 


E. H. Anderson, Brunswick; 2d to Thos. Alexan- 
der, Harpswell; on walking horse, Ist to A. G. 
Poland, Brunswick, 24 to J. Haskell. There 
were no stallions on exhibition. 

There was an excellent show of sheep, and the 
larger number than on former exhibitions, shows 
an increased interest in this branch of farming. 
Those on exhibition were South-downs, Cotswolds 
and Leicesters. The principal exhibitors were D. 


Fulton, Bowdvinham; EH. Ilenry and J. W. Fish- 


er, Topsham. 
There were but four entries of swine, a report 
upon which by W. B. Trufant, of West Bath, 


containing some interesting figures regarding the 


profits of this branch of husbandry has been prom- 
ised us for publication. 

The lower room of the very large building on 
the grounds was devoted to agricultural imple- 
ments, field and garden products, carriages, &c. 
There were but few implements on exhibition, 
and the show of grain, vegetables, field crops, &c., 
heretofore forming one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the exhibition, was more limited than on 


former years—probably owing to the fact that |Seuthern ports. 
everybody thought that everybody else would carry 
I. P. Tebbetts | Of which, within view of the rebel signal posts, 


something fur this department. 
was a prominent exhibitor in this department. 


We alsv noticed some tobacco plants growing in 





gar Miss Lizzie Fly of Denmark, is announced 
as the editor of the Bridgton Reporter, one of the 
sprightliest of our local exchanges. Miss Fly is 
a versatile and graceful writer, and we have no 
doubt, will acquit herself in her new vocation 
worthily and well. Two former editors, Messrs. 
Knight and Little, having gone. to the war, the 
publisher has wisely provided against such a con- 
tingency in the future by entrusting the editorial 
charge of the paper to one who will not, proba- 
bly, be dazzled or seduced by military glory. 
There might be danger, however, in another di- 
rection, were it not for the fact that the war has 
carried off all our smartest and most patriotic 
yuung men, leaving nubody behind but a few old 
bachelors, hopeless and harmless remnants of hu- 
manity, who are of very little benefit to them- 
selves or any body else. We trust our fair sister 
is no butter-fly to be caught by such as they. 





Ayotuer Navat Expepition. The New York 
Commercial Advertiser states that an expedition 
is now preparing to operate against one or more 
The rendezvous has already 
been occupied by a fleet of vessels, the presence 


will reveal the strength of the intended demonstra- 
tion. The expedition, whatever its destination, 


pots and presented by Capt. A. B. Purington, of will be commanded by naval heroes of acknowl- 


Topsham; Geo. A. Rogers and Harry Thompson, 


of Topsham had large specimens of almost every armament and class of ships than any fleet which 


kind of garden productions, while W. B. Trufant 
of West Bath, showed quite a collection of cereal . 

There were but few potatoes on exhibi- der any circumstances, unable to successfully con- 
One of the most interesting features in this tend against them, for the fleet will be provided 


grains. 
tion. 


has embarked on an offensive movement. The 
points towards which it will be directed, are, un- 


department was a collection of 40 varieties of | ¥i*h every appliance which ingenuity, experience 
beans raised by Master P. M. Patten, 12 years of | skill can devise to secure the accomplishment 


age. 


The dairy was represented by 18 lots of butter, 
Among the exhibitors of the for- 
mer, were Miss Sarah A. Hildreth, of Topsham, 
and Miss Susan IH. Cone, of Bowdoinham—both 
under 18 years of uge—Mrs. J. Alexander, Mrs. 


and 4 cheeses. 


I. M. Tebbetts, Mrs. E. A. Marriner. 


The upper Hall was devoted to fruit and flow- 
ers, domestic manufactures, ornamental work, &c. 
This was well filled, and the arrangement of the 
articles for good effect and display, reflected great 
credit upon those enterprising ladies who were | ease. 
unremitting in their labors to have the thing pass 
off well. Our notes of the many really fine things 
seen are quite complete, but we can only mention 


a few of the more prominent articles. 


The show of fruit was large and meritorious. 
There could not have been less than 150 lots of 
apples, 30 of grapes, 25 of pears, and several of 
C. C. Cone of Bowdoinham, was the 
largest exhibiter of apples. C. Miller exhibited, 
also, a collection of 44 varieties. Among those 
who showed nice apples were R. Rogers and A. 
Grapes were exhibited by J. P. Wilson 
W. S. Samp- 
son of Bowdoinham, showed several varieties of 


plums. 


White. 
and S. E. Foster of Bowdoinham. 


of its object. The result will be known in a very 
few days. 





ts The 19th Maine, is attached to Gorman’s 


Harper's Ferry. It is the only new regiment in 
the brigade. Sumner’s division took part in the 
recent successful reconnvissance to Charlestown, 
and the 19th was for the first time under fire. 


prevalent in the regiment, and that a private of 
Co. G, named Harrington, had died with the dis- 
The general health of the regiment is re- 
ported however to be good, and the men in excel- 


lent spirits, impatient for active movement against 
the enemy. 





Tue Resutt or ovr Marne Systew. “By 


house so warm that I cannot live in it until I pay 
may arrearson your paper. My wife says she 


first, with the exception of the minister, to have 


pears ; Nathan Foster of Gardiner, was on hand | want their houses made uncomfortably warm, 


with six varieties of grapes, and fifteen of pears. 
We must not forget to mention the fine display 
of Thos. Herbert of Bristol, who exhibited 25 va- 
rieties of apples, a dozen or more of grapes, six of 


let them take a lesson from the excellent exam- 
ple furnished above. 





pears, togetier with some specimens of wine of the Bangor Whig states that the State Treasurer 


his own manufacture. 
to the interest of the Hall. 


There were 19 entries of flowers, all arranged 


His display added largely has just received about $13,000 allotment money 


from the 14th Regiment. This proceeds from 
payments to that regiment up to Sept. let. The 


with exquisite taste, and giving a pleasant ap- regiment did not complete their allotment before 
pearance to the tables. The principal contribu- | leaving the State, and therefore send a compara- 


tors were Mrs. C. A. Jameson, Topsham; Miss E. 


C. Hyde, and Mrs. Freeman Clarke, Bath, and 


Miss M. L. Rogers, Topsham. 
There were 26 lots of preserves, preserved fruits, 


tively small amount. 

TheState Treasurer also received about $15,000 
from the Ninth Regiment about two weeks since. 
Both lots are being distributed to the claiming 


pickles, jellies, &e ; 5 lots of honey—one specially | Parties. 


worthy of notice from John Furbish, Brunswick, 
and 17 entries of bread. 


To mention all of the articles in the ornamental 


department—even all of the most prominent ones 
—would require too much of our space. We 
will only mention a few. Crayon drawings by 


Ada Purington ; oil painting by Jennie Puring- 
ton; a beautiful painting representing a wreath 
of autumn leaves by Miss Kate Furbish ; an ele- 
gant picture frame made from the different varie- 


ties of cone, by Mrs. H. Rich, West Bath; a 
splendid sofa pillow by Mrs. J. O. Smith, Bow- grand supper ! 


doinham ; elegant illuminated picture frame, Miss 


Joanna Tibbetts, Topsham ; two silk quilts—one 
made by Mrs. Larrabee, Phippsburg, 77 years of 


The 13th regiment have been paid to July 8th, 
but nothing as yet has been received. 





Krxc or Tue Pumpkins. Kennebec County is 
famous for producing great pumpkins, if the one 
sent us by Mr. Gilman Hawes of Readfield—weigh- 
ing 46 pounds and exhibited by him, at the Read- 
field show may be regarded asa fairsample. Now 
that we have the pumpkin, if some of our friends 
will only forward us the remaining firtures, we 
will invite a mammoth Editorial fraternity toa 





Arrnur’s Hows Macaztr for November exhib- 
its unusual excellence. The illustrations are su- 
perior, and the literary contents of an interesting 


age, attracted considerable notice. There was |and unexceptionable character. We always take 


also a large display of rugs, cloths, yarn, &c. &c. 
Taken altogether the Show was a most success- 


pleasure in commending it to public support. T. 
S. Arthur & Co. publishers, Philadelphia. Terms 





ful one, and the friends of the Society have every $2 per annum, 


— 


edged ability. It will be stronger in point of 


brigade, Howard's division, Sumner’s corps, at 


A recent letter informs us that the diptheria is 


your new mailing system, ‘writes one of our 
subscribers in Frankfort, ‘*you have made the 
thinks the grocer, editor and taylor should be 
their bills settled. She says she will leave if the 


paper comes with 1860 on it again.” If any 
others among our large list of subscribers do not 


Sotprers’ ALLoruents. The correspondent of 





“AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 























Murrary Marrers iv Mains. Orders were 
received last week to forward the nine months 
regiments encamped in Augusta, Portland and 
Bangor with all possible despatch. In obedience 
to these orders the 25th, Col. Fessenden, left Port- 
land on Wednesday last, the 23d, Cul. Virgin, 
on Saturday, and the 27th, Col. Tapley, yester- 
day. The Bangor regiments, the 22d and 25th, 
Cols. Jerrard and Hubbard, will move on Tuesday 
and Thursday of the present week. On Satur- 
day next, the 28th, Col. Woodman, will leave 
this city, to be followed on Monday and Wednes- 
day of next week by the Qist and 24th, Cols. 
Johnson and Atwood. 

The three regiments encamped in this city are 
in excellent condition for service, all but about 
fifty men being reported for duty. They are all 
supplied with comfortable clothing, and are well 
prepared for the winter campaign. The 21st have 
received their arms, consisting of the Springfield 
smooth bore musket of 1832. The other regi- 
ments will be furnished with arms on their way 
to the seat of war. 

The three regiments at Camp Keyes were re- 
viewed on Saturday afternoon last by Col. Ricker, 
and made a fine appearance. Their proficiency 
in company and battalion drill would be credita- 
ble to regiments of greater experience, many of 
the evolutions being performed with the order 
and precision of veteran troops. The officers 
have devoted themselves with commendable zeal 
to the instruction of their men, and the goud 
behavior and excellent discipline of their several 
commands justify the effurts made for their im- 
provement. 





Grapes. We received on Saturday last, by 
Express, a box containing clusters of several vari- 
eties of grapes, sent us by our friend J. W. Ad- 
ams, the well known nurseryman and florist of 
Westbrook, Me. Could he have witnessed the 
gusto with which the well ripened specimens were 
disposed of on their reception, he would have felt 
amply repaid, not only for his liberal and luscious 
benefaction to the printer, but fur the labor and 
care which have enabled him so successfully to 
demonstrate the capacity of our climate and soil 
for the culture and production of this wholesome 
and delicious fruit. He sent us clusters of the 
Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
Clinton, Early Amber and Rebecca, all of which 
had heen thoroughly ripened, we presume, with- 
out artificial assistance. The only objection we 
found was that none of them would keep! It may 
be that this was no fault of the grapes, and if so, 
we shall be willing to give them another trial. 
The season is favorable for the setting out of grape 
vines, and those desirous of doing so can procure 
them of every suitable variety at Mr. Adams’ 
nursery. 





ta The honesty of the soldiers at Camp Keyes, 


_ceased—the enemy were running in all directions. 
In five minutes the hill was ours. 
‘we slept on the battle field. The passage we de- 


Tue Marve Firta in Maryianp. Not so much 
has been said of the part taken in the recent bat- 
tles in Maryland by the Maine 5th as it has de- 
served. Justice to the members of this gallant 
regiment demands that their brave deeds should 
be made known and the meed of honor paid to 
them by their grateful countrymen. A corres- 
pondent of the Portland Press gives the following 
interesting narration of its doings at South 
Mountain and Antietam. 


‘After some six days marching, we arrived 
near Crampton’s Pass in the South Mountain 
Range, about 2 o’clock, P. M., on Sunday Sept. 
14. Discovering the enemy to be in force at that 
point, and conjecturing that some difficulty might 
arise regarding our farther advance, Gen. Slo- 
cum immediately made arrangements to give hat- 
tle. Our regiment together with the 15th New 
York Volunteers, were formed in line of battle, 
constituting the advance, and ordered to move 
forward to assault the enemy. For nearly a mile 
under a severe fire of artillery, we moved toward 
the front, over an open field, in full view of the 
enemy, passing through a corn field, and climb- 
ing five rail fences in our route. A more beauti- 
ful scene than that of our men moving in perfect 
order, the shot and shell falling fast and thick 
around them, it has never been my fortune to 
witness. Arriving at a point about 500 yards 
from the enemy, we opened a fearful fire of mus- 
ketry. 

For over an hour we poured volley after volley 
into their ranks, and though the enemy's bullets 
gradually thinned ours, and fell like hail around 
us, neither officer nor man flinched, but stood 
nobly at his post. With the enthusiasm of vete- 
rans, the muskets were loaded and fired until not 
a cartridge remained in the regiment. Every one 
had been taken from the boxes of the wounded, 
and our ammunition train was far to the rear. 
At this moment a portion of Gen. Newton's 
Brigade came to our relief, and we fell back a 
few yards, forming a line in his rear. But 
scarcely was this accomplished, ere an order came 
to charge the enemy. With a yell, the men 
sprang forward on double quick—a volley or two 
was poured into our ranks—then the firing 


That night 


sired, and had thus successfully opened, is a nar- 
row pass between two mountains, the ascent — 
extre nely steep and difficult ; yet up the roa 
and the sides of those high hills, our men charged 
like devils, knowing nothing but victory. 

During the succeeding two or three days the 
roar of cannon told us of terrible work going on, 
not many miles away, and we lay on the moun- 
tain momentarily expecting marching orders, un- 
til ‘Tuesday morning, Sept. 17th, when we were 
again on the move. Under command of our gal- 
lant Lieut. Col. Seammon, (Col. Jackson being 
ill,) our boys shouldered their muskets with 
buvyant hearts. Two hours’ march brought us 
to the battle field of Antietam. Our brigade 
was immediately formed in line of battle, and 
moved forward to the front, and within a few 
hundred yards of the enemy's advance. 

Upon our front two batteries were posted, 
which shortly opened a splendid fire upon the 
rebels. And we were not disappointed in listen- 
ing to the whizzing cannon balls from the enemy, 
the bursting shells scattering their deadly frag- 
ments all around us—tearing the trees above and 





we are sorry to say, is not always proof against 
temptation. A few days since four hives filled 
with honey were taken from the premises of Mr. 
Samuel Guild, and the theft traced to members of 
the 2lst regiment, some of whom were found re- 
galing themselves with the stolen sweets. The 
only satisfaction the owner could obtain from the 
thieves was the recovery of the empty hives. The 
value of the honey stolen was about fifty dollars, 
which our friend Guild will have the satisfaction 
of adding to his tax fur the ‘*vigorous prosecution 
of the war.’’ 





ta The presence of the large number of sol- 
diers now in camp has made necessary the em- 
ployment of a military patrol guard to aid the 
police in keeping the peace of the city. By order 
of Maj. Gardiner, the guard is detailed nightly 
from the several regiments, and is under the eom- 
mand of Lt. Weymouth of the llth regiment. 
Much credit is due Lt. W., for the vigorous and 
vigilant performance of his duties. The order 
which prevails in our strects is in agreeable con- 
trast to the turbulent scenes of last winter while 
the troops were encamped here, and deserves pub- 
lic acknowledgement. 





te Col. H. G. Staples, of the 3d Maine regi- 
ment, is Acting- Brigade Gencral of the lst Brig- 
adge, Stoneman’s Division, at Conrad's Ferry. 
The brigade is composed of the 3d and 4th Maine, 
one Pennsylvania aod four New York regiments. 
The 3d Maine at last accounts was guarding 
White's Ford, Maryland, on the Potomac, the 
place where a portion of Lee’s and Jackson's 
forces invaded that State. 





Tue Octoser Exections. Elections were held 
on Tuesday last fur State officers and members of 
Congress in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Iowa. In Pennsylvania the Democrats have bare- 
ly succeeded in electing their State ticket, while 
they have carried Ohio and Indiana by heavy ma- 
jorities. In Pennsylvania the Congressional del- 
egation stands 15 Republican and Union to 9 
Democrats ; in Ohio, 14 Democrats and 5 Union; 
in Indiana 5 Democrats and 4 Union; in Iowa 5 
Republicans are elected. This gives a net Demo- 
cratic gain of five members in the next Congress. 





Tue Inptan War Enpvep. The St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Pioneer of the 12th says despatches re- 
ceived by Gen. Pope from Gen. Sibley reports the 
Indian war, as far as the Sioux are concerned, 
about ended. The entire force of the lower bands 
surrendered to Gen. Sibley. He has probably 
2000 prisoners. A cavalry force is in pursuit of 
Little Crow and others, who are making their 
escape. Twenty Indians have been convicted so 
far. 





ta” The dwelling-house and shed belonging to 
Mr. Samuel Burns, Jr., of Madison, was totally 
destroyed by fire, with all their contents, on Tues- 
day evening, 7th inst. The fire took from a boil- 
erin the shed. Loss about $1000. Insured for 
$350. Two children of Mr. Burns narrowly es- 
caped being burnt to death, the parents being ab- 
sent when the fire broke out. 





OG Rev. C. F. Penney will be ordained to the 
work of the Christian Ministry, ard installed as 
pastor of the Freewill Baptist Church in this city 
on Thursday, Oct. 30th. Mr. Penney, we under 
stand is a gentleman of fine abilities and attain- 
ments, graduating two years since at Bowdoin 
College, and having just completed his theologi- 
cal studies. We trust his pastoral labors in this 
city will be pleasant and profitable. 


7 Major Gardiner, the U. S. disbursing offi- 
cer in this city, has received funds for payment of 
transportation of nine months’ men. As soon as 
possible he will be furnished with funds for the 
payment of the personal services of the Orderly 
Sergeants who made the enrollment. 








i The Somerset Telegraph is now in working 
operation between this city and Skowhegan. The 
only intermediate station is at Kendall's Mills. 
As the business necessities of other places are de- 
veloped other stations will probably be establish- 
ed on the line. 


ta Mr. Samuel Guild, of this city has added 
to our cabinet of vegetable curiosities an English 
turnip measuring 20 inches in girth, and weigh- 
ing 8 Ibs. If any of our agricultural friends can 
turn up a handsomer specimen of vegetation, we 
should like to see it. 


ea Jos. Baker, Esq., having declined the office 
of Superintending School Committe, the vacancy 
has been filled by the City Council by the election 
of Rev. C. F. Penney. The selection we doubt 
not is a most excellent one. 


ta” The Bangor Whig states that Gen. Jame- 
son continues very ill, and that there is cause for 
serious appehensions as to the result. 


Ge Gen. Howard is reported to be severely ill 


and has left his command at Harper's Ferry for 
his home in Maine. 














behind, and ploughing the earth about us. For 

three hours we lie upon our faces ready to spring, 
lat an instant’s notice, to defend our artillery, 
listening to the thunders of the cannon. Nor is 
jthere a more disagreeable position in which a 
}man can be placed, than remaining perfectly still 
while a war of artillery is progressing. When 
at work himself, he cares but little for noise or 
balls. But our quiet was soon changed. Two 
regiments are needed to support Davidson’s Brig- 
ade, (to which the Maine 7th is attached I be- 
lieve,) and which occupied an advance position 
upon our left. Who are to go? "Tis soon de- 
cided, and Bartlett furnished the troops, selecting 
the 16th New York, and the 5th Maine. 

In a moment the Lt. Col. had us in line, and 
though it seemed almost sure death to advance, 
the men marched forth by the flank with firm 
|step. We had scarcely moved twenty yards 
when the enemy, detecting the movement, di- 
rected a terrible fire upon us. But wesoon came 
into line of battle, and advanced to our new po- 
sition. Slightly protected by the crest of a hill, 
our men again lie down awaiting orders. The 
fire of our own artillery now passed directly over 
us, while the enemy were doing all in their pow- 
er to render our position uncomfortable. But we 
maintain our ground. And there until dark, the 
battle raged, when the sombre mantle of night 
closed the scene. Upon that field, with no 
blankets to cover us, we passed the long, tedious 
night. Ambulances and men were busy until 
morning, conveying the wounded to the rear, 
while the dead, mostly Confederates, lay in heaps 
around us. Such scenes can be more easily im- 
agined than described. 

At daylight the fight re-opens. The cannon 
has ceased its work, and the musket is brought 
into action. Nearly all day we were under fire, 
but without any advance being made upon either 
side, it apparently being the desire of both par- 
ties to avoid a general engagement. Why this 
was so is hest known to our commanders. So 
there we lie upon the open field, the hot rays of 
the sun beating upon us until nearly four o'clock. 
Our men are drilled to load and fire in a recum- 
bent position, being able to work as rapidly as 
though standing, and greatly are we indebted to 
this mode of action for our present fairly filled 
ranks. During the forenoon seven of our men 
fell victims to the enemy's sharp shooters, and in 
each instance they were needlessly standing. 
Having now been under fire eighteen hours, and 
occupying the front for nearly thirty, we were re- 
lieved by fresh troops and marched to the rear. 
That night the enemy fled, crossing the river, 
though the rear was severely harrassed by our 
artillery and cavalry. Thus ended our seventh 
battle—a victory. 








Tiarp Trves tn Resetpou. A correspondent in 
Washington furnishes us the following item of 
information in regard to the cost of living at 
Richmond : 


Dear Farmer :—One of the volunteer nurses 
from this city who went to the Bull Run battle 
field, was taken prisoner, and spent several weeks 
in Richmond. His daily rations while there 
were three ounces of meat and fourteen ounces of 
bread. He returned to this city a few days since 
and mentioned to me the price of a few things 
that he had occasion to purchase while there. I 

ive them to you as he gave them to me, think- 
ing it may be interesting to your readers. The 
statement has the appearance of being reliable : 
Tea, $20 per Ilb.; sugar, 75 cts. to $1 ; molasses, 
75 cts. per pint; butter, $1 per lb. ; cheese, $1; 
chickens from $12 to $18 per doz. ; onions from 
$l to $2 per doz.; tomatoes, $8 per bushel ; 
potatoes the same; watermelons, $5 apiece ; 
matches, 75 cts. per box ; boots, from $40 to $50 
per pair, and all other clothing in the same pro- 
portion. They gave him $1,50 Confederate 
money for $1 Federal. Gold 100 per cent. How 
long rebellion can hold out with these prices, you 
can judge as well as [. V. 





Goper's Lapy’s Boox for Novem ber is a splen- 
did number. Nothing equal to it has ever been 
issued by any other American publisher. The 
engravings, the fashion plates, the music and the 
literature are all of the highest order of excellence. 
Godey challenges competition. Now is the time 
to commence making up clubs for the Book for 
1863. Terms, one copy one year for $3; two 
copies $5 ; three copies $6 ; four copies $7. L. 
A. Godey, Philadelphia, publisher. 





= Col. Kingsbury of the 11th Connecticut 
regiment gave orders before going into the battle 
of Antietam that the name of every coward and 
skulker in the regiment should be published. 
The acting Adjutant accordingly publishes the 
names of twenty-eight men described as cowards, 
deserters and skulkers in the Connecticut papers. 
We are confident no such shameful record can be 
made against any of the Maine regiments which 
distinguished themselves on that bluody day. 





Notations or Supreme Jupcrs. Governor 
Washbarn on Thursday last made the following 
nominations of Judges in place of Messrs. Tenney 
and Goodenow, whose official terms have expired, 
viz: Hon. John Appleton, of Bangor, for Chief 
Justice, and Hons. Edward Fox of Portland, and 
J.G. Dickerson of Belfast, Associate Judges. 
John F. Anderson, Esq., of Portland, and W. A. 
Rust of Belfast, were also nominated for Trustees 
of the State Reform School. 


ra We understand that Col. Atwood will 
march his regiment, the 24th, to Gardiner, if the 
weather should be suitable, on Saturday next. A 
presentation will be made to the Colonel of an 





A Britiiant anv Successrut Arran. A par- 
agraph from a rebel paper in Tennessee a few days 
since mentions an attack by Federal troops upon 
a Confederate camp, near Lavergne in Tenn., and 
the capture of a large quantity of military sup- 
plies. From the correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial we get the following particulars of 
the affair : 


“Gen. Negley ordered Gen. Palmer to move 
from Nashville with his command, and instracted 
Col. Miller to co-operate in the movement for 
breaking up the rebel camp of Gen. Anderson at 
Lavergne. The whole force moved promptly at 
9 o’clock on the night of Monday, 6th. Imer 
arrived at 34 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
Miller did not arrive in front of the enemy 
until the battle had begun, which was at day- 
light. 

The enemy, under Gen. S. R. Anderson, opened 
upon Palmer, and attempted to flank him by 
poe | the 32d Alabama on hisjright. The en- 
emy with one gun opened upon us, but Hotaling’s 
Battery, a short distance off, returned fire from 
sections. The second shell from our artillery 
went through the enemy’s powder magazine, 
which immediately blew up, causing great des- 
truction of the whole work and everything with- 
in respectable distance around it. About this 





Latest Telegraphic Hews. 
A BRILLIANT AFFAIR NEAR NASH. 
VILLE. 
DESTITUTION OF THE REBEL ARMY. 


RUMORED EVACUATION OF WINCHESTER 


Pursuit of the Guerilla Morgan by Gen. 
Dumont, 


MOVEMENTS IN THE WEST. 
EXTRACTS FROM RICHMOND PAPERS. 


New York, 20th. Gen. Negley's official re- 
port, dated 9th, states that Major leer H. R. 
Anderson, Brig. Gen. Forrest, and Governor 
Harris, have been rapidly concentrating a large 
rebel force at Lavergne, fifteen miles east, with 
the avowed intention of assaulting Nashville. 
Deeming it a favorable opportunity to check this 
movement by a sudden blow, a concentrated 
movement was made on the night of the 6th inst? 

A force of 400 infantry and 400 cavalry, and 
four pieces of artillery under command of Gen. 
Almer, was sent via the Murfreesboro road. At 
the same time 1800 infantry, under Col. Miller, 
marched by acircuitous route to the south of 
Lavergne. 








the Alabama regiment above referred to, made a 
hostile demonstration upon Palmer's flank, but 
Miller’s force, consisting of the 18th Ohio, Lieut. 
Col. Given, 20th, Lieut. Col. Niebling, 78th 
Pennsylvania, Col Serwill, 14th Michigan, Col. 


St. Clair, arrived through a cornfield, and rattled | 


away, throwing his force across the front and on 
the Murfreesboro’ road on the right. The 78th 
Pennsylvania halted in front of the retreating en- 
emy, when he attempted to pass his line to our 
left. 

Serwill threw his regiment rapidly by the left 
flank, completely in frontof the enemy. During 
all this time the artillery was playing upon them 
with telling effect. The cavalry dashed against 
the line of the 78th, but was met by a succession 
of volleys of musketry. The 32d Alabama quick- 
ly threw down their arms, and the cavalry ele- 
vated a white flag, but the Captain of the artil- 
lery, not seeing it, kept firing. 

The cavalry then fled in great confusion into 
the woods. Meantime the 18th Ohio had arrived 
at the place where the enemy's artillery made the 


The enemy’s pickets were in considerable force 
on the roads, and skirmished with our advance 
ten miles, enabling their main force, consisting of 
one regiment of infantry, 32d Alabama, one steel 
rifled cannon, and 300 cavalry, to assume a posi- 
tion, forming their lines in anticipation of our en- 
tire force advancing on the Murfreesboro road, 
which was a part of our object. 

‘The enemy commenced the action by opening 
with three pieces of artillery, at the distance of 
300 yards. This was soon silenced by a shell 
from one of our guns, exploding their ammuni- 
tion chest. 

At the moment the enemy were directing their 
movements against the right flank of Gen. Palm- 
er’s force, Col. Miller's infantry arrived, advare. 
ing in splendid line of battle, and delivering a 
well directed fire into the enemy's ranks, which 
was followed by a skillful deployment right and 
left to cut off their retreat. 

They held their ground for thirty minutes, then 
fled in the wildest disorder, leaving 175 prisoners 





first stand, and by order of Miller deployed as 
skirmishers to sweep the woods recently occupied 
by the Alabama regiment. The men swept the 


woods clear back by the camp, and took numer- | 


ous prisoners, among them Colonel Maury. Mil- 
ler, learning Palmer's Infantry had gone in the 
same direction, withdrew the 18th Oho. 

Firing in cornfields in front of the battery had, 
by this time, become scattering and irregular, 
and soon ceased. The 14th Michigan and 2Ist 
Ohio had each taken an active part, and secured 
many prisoners. Negley, at an early hour on 
Tuesday morning, deeming it expedient to risk 
no sacrifice of troops, sent reinforcements from 
Nashville, consisting of the 32d Illinois, 10th and 
1lth Michigan and a battery, Negley taking im- 
mediate command. 

Reinforcements proceeded to within a mile of 
the Insane Asylum, when met by Stokes and his 
regiment. The first remark the Colonel made to 
the General, ‘*we’ve got *‘em.’’ ‘Well,’’ said 
the Gen., ‘“‘what have you got?’’ ‘By George,”’ 
ejaculated Stokes, ‘‘we’ve got everything—two 
Colonels, several other commissioned officers, and 
nearly three hundred men ; all small arms, guns, 
flour, bacon and all the necessaries we could carry 
after filling our own and all the enemy’s wagons, 
and every species of cart we could press.’’ 

The rebels had but one gun, which was captured. 
We also took from the enemy four handred small 
arms, a regimental color, fifty six loads of flour, 
several hundred weight of bacon, forty beeves, 
and a number of horses. Our loss, killed, thirty ; 
eighty wounded ; number of prisoners, over three 
hundied ; two Colonels, and several captains and 
lieutenants, ordnance officers, and a squad of ser- 
geants and corporals. Many of the prisoners 
state-that they were sick of the war and quite 
willing to quit fighting and return home.” 





A SoctasLe Lerrer. We thank our sociable 
friend at Brunswick, for the following letter, and 
shall be pleased often to hear from him in his fu- 


ture rambles : 
Brunswick, Oct. 14, 1862. 

Mr. Eprror :—Feeling sociably inclined toward 
you this evening, I thought I would address you 
a few lines. 1 have been rambling in the **Switz- 
erland of America’’ this summer, and made a 
short sojourn in Fryeburg. A beautiful village 
nestled among the hills, pa from the low 
elevations which stand at each end of the princi- 
pal street, like sentinels, a most enchanting view 
of interval and mountain scenery. ‘The Saco, the 
most serpentine of rivers, winds through the in- 
terval, fringed with willows, and the grand old 
mountains rise on all sides; just now dressed in 
their gayest robes. Every mountain and lake 
has its Indian legend; and some like Lovell’s 
Pond, which takes its name from the battle fought 
between Paugus and Chamberlain, (in the early 
history of our country,) on its bank ; a story of 
deeper interest than mere legendary lore. Frye- 
burg likewise boasts the ‘‘maiden effurts’’ of the 
renowned Daniel Webster in teaching ; and any 
one of the kind citizens is ready to yoint out the 
spot. where the ‘Old Academy”’ stood, and show 
you some of his writing preserved in the Regis- 
ter's Office ; and as a crowning honor, you ma 
be permitted to occupy his room at the hotel. 
The **New Academy’ is a fine, large brick build- 
ing with accommodations for one hundred pupils, 
fitted up with all the modern improvements. The 
teachers, who stand well in the estimation of the 
community are buth from the Kennebec, one from 
Skowhegan, the other at one time, a teacher in 
Augusta ; and I think the good people there must 
think well of Kennebec teachers, as there is one 
there from Hallowell, in the Public Schools. 
This place possesses many advantages fur an Acad- 
emy, as it is far removed from any large town, 
and consequently from its dissipations, is favored 
with good relizious privileges, good society, and 
healthful breezes. Fryeburg has done its duty 
n bly in sending its quota without it and 
in aiding our sick and wounded soldiers. It has 
its daily mail ; and its politicians settle all ques- 
tions of State and War policy with as much dog- 
matism and ardor as any in our towns blessed 
with a railroad and telegraph. The ‘‘faithful”’ 
here are looking forward to the time when the lo- 
comotive will come puffing up the now quiet val- 
ley of the Saco. Many are too faithless to be- 
lieve this, yet stranger things than that have hap- 

ned. 

I fear I have wearried you, and will now close, 
wishing that if ever you are inclined to ramble, 
that you may go that way. 

Aw Op Svunscriper. 





Tax Sirvation or Tue Reset Aries. It would 
seem that a vigorous fall campaign by our great 
army of the Potomac ought to destroy or utterly 
demoralize the rebel army opposed to it. Hear 
what a rebel writer at Winchester says in the 
Savannah Republican. After detailing some of 
the hardships of the army, in the marches clos- 
ing with the retreat from Maryland the writer 
proceeds : 

‘‘But great as have been the trials to which 
the army has been subjected, they are hardly 
worthy to be named in comparison with the sut- 
ferings in store for it this winter, unless the 

ple of the Confederate States, everywhere and 
in whatever circumstances, come tu its immediate 
reliet. 

The men must have clothing and shoes this 
winter. They must have something to cover 
themselves when sleeping, and to protect them- 
selves from the driving sleet and snow storms 
when on duty. This must be done, though our 
friends at home should wear cotton and sit by the 
fire. 

It is not necessary to counsel violent measures, 
but it is not expected that any person will be 
permitted to accumulate leather and cloth for 
pur of speculation. The necessities of the 
armies rise up like a mountain, and cannot and 
will not be overlooked. It was hoped, at one 
time, that we might obtain winter supplies in 
Maryland. This hope was born after the oe 
left Richmond, and has now miserably perished. 
The government is unable to furnish the supplies, 
for they are not to be had in the country. If it 
had exercised a little foresight last spring and 
summer, when vessels were running the blockade 
with cargoes of calico, linen and other articles 
of like importance, a partial supply, at least of 
hats, blankets, shoes and woolen goods might 
have been obtained from England. But foresight 
is a quality of the mind t is seldom put im 
practice in these days. 

But whgtever may be done by the people should 
be done immediately. Not one moment can 
lost that will not be marked, as by the second 
hand of a watch, with the pangs of a sufferer. 
Already the hills and valleys in this high latitude 
have been visited by frost, and the nights are un- 
comfortably cool to the man who sleeps upon the 

nd.”’ 





ex Mr. Wm. A. Sampson, of Maple Grove, 
formerly of Manchester, has just put in successful 
operation at that place, a steam grist mill, the 








elegant sword, the gift of his fellow townsmen. 


first one in Aroostook County. 





in our hands, among whom were two Lieutenant 
Colonels and a number of line officers. Three 
| pieces of artillery, ordnance and quartermasters’ 
| stores, a large amount of provisions, and two rail- 
/road cars, also fell into our hands. The latter 
| were destroyed. 

Their defeat was complete. Their loss in killed 
and wounded is about 80. 
| The conduct of our officers and men was highly 
| meritorious. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 6th instant re- 

ublishes with sincere commendation, and under 
its editorial head, the speches of James Brooks 
of New York and Mr. Schnable of Pennsylvania, 
made at the late Seymour ratification meeting. 
It also announces with pleasure that at the next 
Seymour meeting Richard O'Gorman will speak. 
here are fearful pictures drawn in the army 
correspondence of the Savannah Republican, of 
the utter destitution of the Confederate forces. 
All good rebels are urged to send forward to Lee's 
shivering rauks, clothing, shoes, hats and blank- 
ets. 

Paitapetpaia, 20th. The Star of this evening 
has information from Aldie and Middleburg that 
the inhabitants there yesterday morning believed 
the rebels were evacuating Winchester. 

Gen. Stahl reports to Gen Sigel that on the 
13th three thousand” rebel entered Snickerville 
from Winchester to protect the return of Stu- 
art's cavalry force. On the next day, the 14th, 
the whole re-crossed the Shenandoah and proceed- 
= their way to rejoin their main body under 


Lovisvitte, 20th. In the recent rebel raid 
upon Lexington, we killed from five to ten rebels, 
and wounded fifteen, among whom was Maj. Sam’! 
Morgan of Nashville—cousin to John Morgan, 
who was shot through the neck, and will die. 
We also captured and paroled 180 rebels. 

John Morgan left Lawrenceburg yesterday, 
morning with about 1200 men, closely pursued 
by Gen. Dumont’s forces, which have captured 
from 50 to 100. 

Three or four hundred of Morgan’s men, at 
three this morning, captured, at Cox’s Creck, six 
and a half miles this side of Bardstown, a Federal 
train of 80 wagons, 50 of which were loaded. 
They carried off the wagons, and those having 
charge of them, except Lieut. Barr of the 24th 
Ohio, ia command, who escaped. The wagons 
belonged to Gen. Wood's division, and were com- 
| ing towards Louisville. 

forgan then went towards Bardstown, and 
about daylight captured another Federal train— 
the number of wagons in which is unknown— 
two miles from Bardstown. Thence Morgan went 
to Boston with the supposed intention to burn 
the railroad bridge there. 

Gen. Dumont yesterday afternoon was near 
Lawrenceburg in pursuit of the rebels, and only 
forty minutes in their rear. 

There is nothing from Gens. Buell or Bragg’s 
forces to-night. 

Sr. Louis, 20th. Gen. Scohfield, with his ad- 
vance, has reached Elkhorn tavern, in Arkansas, 
and has established his headquarters there. 

Gen. Schofield sends intelligence that the enemy 
is making tor Boston Mountains. 

Generals Steele and Osterlfuse with their di- 
visions, are at Pilot Knob advancing against the 
enemy under McBride and Parsons. 

Acting Admiral Porter being yesterday re- 
quested to co-operate with Gen. Curtis in certain 
matters down the Mississppi, replied in twenty 
minutes from Cairo that his part of the move- 
ment had commenced. 

Fortress Monror, 19th. The Petersburg Er- 
press of Oct. 15th, says : 

‘*Two thousand Yankee prisoners are deily ex- 
pected to arrive here for the North. 

We fear much trouble and vast suffering from 
the scarcity of coal.’’ 

The Richmond Despatch of Oct. 16th, says : 

** We infer that the Federals will soon make a 
desperate effort to force iron clads past Drury’ 
Bluff. Forewarned, let us be forearmed. 

A battle occurred in Perryville on the 14th 
inst., which Kentucky will mourn for many years. 
The Federal loss was heavy. Prentiss says it 
was a drawn battle. The rebel force fell back 
six miles. e 

Our Southern Confederacy is sadly afflicted 
with dishonest Postmasters, especially in North 
Carolina. The cause of complaint is non-receipt 
of subscriptions sent to newspapers.”” 

The Examiner of the 17th claims the victory 
at Perryville. It says: ‘The Federal loss in 
killed, wounded and missing was over 20,000 and 
our loss was 5,000.”’ 








Deata or Captain Hasketr. Capt. Wm. L. 
Haskell, of Uo. G., Maine 7th, who while actin 
Adjutant at the battle of Antietam, was seeadel 
by a ball through both knees, is supposed to have 
died at Chambersburg, Pa., a day or two since. 
A despatch was received in this city, dated the 
13th, saying that he was failing very fast, that 
mortification had taken place, and that he would 
not probably live the night out. His father has 
gone on to take charge of the body. ; 

Captain. Haskell, at the time he received his 
fatal wound, did not know of his promotion to 
the Captaincy of his company. In the battle he 
was particularly active, and commanded the ad- 
miration and commendation of his superior officers 
for his gallantry. It was our fortune to have cul- 
tivated a short acquaintance with Capt. Haskell, 
and to have some knowledge of his many excellent 
qualities. In head and heart he was a true man 
—cultivated, well-infurmcd, gentlemanly, genial 
and with a heart as tender as a woman's, but, at 
the same time, as his deeds on the field of strife 
have since shown, as dauntiess and heroic as Ney 
or Murat. He has died in the bloom of young 
manhood, leaving a devoted wife to mourn his fall. 
Peace to his ashes.— Portland Press; 


Mvrper or 4 Marve Man. William W. Walj 
lace, a native of Montville, Me., went to San 
Francisco on private business on the Panama. 
Making a very brief stay in Guaymas, he set out 
for the South, accompanied bya little Russian 

mbler called Melville. Nothing more was 

eard from them till the sudden arrival at San 
Francisco, some weeks since, of Melville, who 





rofessed to be in a t hurry, stating that he 
i blin lations, 
ad been very lucky in his gambli Sy a —— 


ince denied, announced the death 
na at Voroyecan, and delivered the deceased 
man’s mule and five doubloons to the American 
consul. An investigation into the affair shows 


that Wallace was poisoned by Melville. 


———— 

preme Judicial Court, Judge Davis 
residing, commenced its October session, for 
umber County on Tuesday last. ; 
Davis was attacked with bleeding at a oe 
while on the bench, and was obliged to | —_ 
the Court temporarily. His illness enntere = 
jast accounts, and Judge Walton goes to — 
land on Monday to complete the business o 
Court. 


—=— 
jhi . Nehe- 

The Bangor Whiggtates that Capt 

a ot ner ee ste 

eo insensible and died in» few 

| hoarse afterwards. 
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The year grows splendid ! on the mountain steep 

Now lingers long the warm and gorgeous light, 
Dying by slow degrees into the deep 
Delicious night. 


The final triumph of the perfect year, 
Rises the woods’ magnificent array; 
Beyond, the purple mountain heights appear, 
Aud slope away. 


The elm, with musical, slow motion, laves 
His long, lithe branches in the tender air; 
While from his tup the gay Sordello waves 
Her scarlet hair. 


Where Spring first hid her violets *neath the fern, 
Where Summer's Angers oped, fold after fold, 
The odorous, wild, red rose’s heart, now buro 
e@ The leaves of gold. 


The loftiest hill—the lowliest flowering herb— 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime— 
All wear alike the mood of tne superb 
Autumnal time. 


Now nature pours her last and noblest wine ! 
Like some Bacchante beside the singing streams, 
Reclines the enchanted Day, rapt in divine 
Impassioned dreams, 


But where the painted leaves are falling fast, 
Among the vales, beyond the farthest hill, 
There sits a shadow—dim, and sad. and vast— 

And lingers still. 


And still we hear a voice among the hilis— 
A voice that mourns among the haunted woods, 
And with the mystery of its serrow fills 
The solitudes. 


For while ray Autumn gilds the fruit and leaf, 
And doth her fairest festal garments wear, 
Lo! Time, all noiseless, in his mighty sheaf 
Binds up the year. 


The mighty sheaf which never is unbound ! 
The Keaper whom our souls beseech in vain ! 
The loved, lost years that never may be found, 
Or loved again ! 


Our Storp-Celler. 
A SLAVE SALE. 


(From the October number of the Continental we enpy the 
Oliowiug chapter fiom a new story by Mr. Kirke, author of 
Among the Pines.’) 

‘The negroes were seated on a fallen pine, in a 
remote quarter ot the ground, and were chained 
together by the wrists, in gangs of four or five, 
the outside one having one band secured by a 
cord bound about the waist. The men wore 
woolen hats, and the women neat Madras turbans, 
and both had thick linsey clothing, warm enough 
fur any weather. Their dusky taces were sleek 
and oily, and their kinky locks combed as straight 
as nature would permit. ‘The trader had ‘rigged 
them up,’ as a jockey ‘rigs up’ his horse for mar- 
ket. 

Pausing before a brawney specimen of the yel- 
low species, he said: ‘Thar, Kirke, luk 0’ thar; 
thar’s a boy fur ye—a nig thet kin work—’tend 
ten thousand boxes (turpentine) easy. He's the 
sort. Prime stuff ¢het—(feeling of his arms and 
thighs) —hard—hard as stun—siners like rope. 
Come vo’ good stock, he did—the old Devereaux 
blood—(a highly respectable family in those 
parts)--they’s the raal quality—-none of yer shams 
or mushrooms ; bat genuwine ’stockraey —blamed 
if they haint. What d’ye say ter him?”’ 

“Well, he mvight do, praps—but [ rather 
recken ye’ve dun him up sum; ‘iled his face, 
greased his wool, and sech like. It’s all right, 
ye know—anything’s far in trade ; but ye karn't 
come it over me, ole feller. [Um up ter sech do- 
in’s. [am Mr. and I paused for him to 
finish the sentence. 

‘*Larkin,’’ he added quickly and good-humored- 
ly ; ‘Jake Larkin, and yours, by ,’ and he 
gave my hand another shake. ‘*Yer one on ‘em, 
I swar, and Lown up; Lev iled ’em a trifle— 
jest a trifle; but ye kin see through thet; we 
hev ter do it ter fix the green ‘uns, ye knows.” 

‘Yes, | knows—iled ‘em inside and out, haint 
ye?"’ 

‘**No, on my soul—only one glass ter day—true 
aus preachin’,”’ 

**Boy,’’ [said to the yellow man, **how much 
wiskey hev ye drunk ter day? Now tell the 
truth.”’ 

‘*Nury drop, massa; hed a moufful 0’ sperrets 
—a bery little moufful—dat’s all.”’ 

‘©? Taint ’nough, Larkin! Come, now, doan’t 
be mean with nigs. Give “em sum more—sum 0’ 
thet tall brandy o’ your’h; a good swig. They 
karn’t stand it out har in the culd without a lit- 
tle warmin’ up.”’ 

‘Well, I'm blamed ef I won't. Har you, 
Jim,’’ speaking to a well-dressed darky standing 
near, ‘tar, go ter thet red-headed woodpecker, 
ther at the cabin, and tell bim [ll smash his 
peepers if he doan’t send me sum glasses ter onost 
—d'ye har? Gy.”’ 

The gentlemanly darky went, and soon re- 
turned with the glassware; and meanwhile Lar- 
kin directed another well-clad negro man_ to 
**bring the jugs.’’ They were strung across the 
back of a horse which was tied near, and, un- 
corking one of them, the trader said: ‘1 allers 
carry wy own pizen. Taint right to give even 
nigs sech hell-fire as they sell round har; it gits 
a f ller’s stumac used ter tophet ‘fore the rest of 
hii is ‘climated.”’ 

** Well, it does,"’ I replied ;‘ **it’s the devil's 
own warming-pan,”’ 

Each negro received a fair quantity of the need- 
ed beverage, and seemed the better tur it. A lit- 
tle brandy **fur the stomach's sake,’’ is enjoyed 
by those dusky denizens of the low latitudes. 

When they were all supplied, the trader said 
tome: ‘Now, what d'ye say, Kirke?) What'll 

e give fur the boy?” 

** Well, [reckon [doant’t want no boys jest now; 
and | duoan’t know as [ wants ary ‘ooman nother; 
but if ye’'ve got a right likely gal—one thet’ll 
sew and nuss good—L .wwight buy her fur a friend 
o’ mine. [lis wife hed twins, and he moight use 
use her ter look arter the young ’uns.”’ 

“Young or old?” 

“Young and sprightly.’’ 

‘They cum high, ye knows—but thar’s a gal 
that'll suit. Git up gals; und a row of five 
women rose : 
ye.’ They stepped up on the log. Now, thar’s 
a gal fur ye,’’ he continued, pointing to a neat, 
tidy mulatto woman, not more than nineteen, 
with a handsome but meek, sorrow-marked face : 
**Luk at thet!’’ and he threw up her dress to 
her knees, while the poor girl reached down her 
shackled hands in the vain effort to prevent the 























indignity. He was about to show off other good 
points, when [ said: ‘*Never mind—I see what 
she is. Let ‘em git down.”’ 


They resumed their seats, and he continued : 
**Thet’s jest the gal ye wants, Kirke—-good at 
nussin’, wet or dry; good at breedin’, tov; hed 
two young ‘uns, a'ready. Yekin * * * * *” 
[The rest of this discourse will not bear repeat- 
ing. } 

*“*No thank you.’ 

‘Wal, jest as ye say. She's sound, though, 
sold fur no fault. Her young massa’s been a-usin’ 
on her-—young ‘uns are his'n. Old man got 
— ; couldn’t stand sech doin’s no how—ter 

um—so he says ter me, Jake, says he, take har 
ter Orleans—she’s jest the sort—ye'll make mon- 
ey sellin’ har ter sum o’ them young bloods. 
Ifa! ha! thet’s religion for ye! I don’t know, 
Kirke, mebbe ye b'long ter the church, and p'raps 
yer one o’ the sereanin’ sort; but any how, I 
say, d—— sech religion as thet. Jake Larkin‘'s 
a spec'lator, but he wouldn’t do a thing like thet 
—ef he would, d him.”’ 

[ Che dealer in negroes never applies the word 
**trader’’ to himself; he prefers the softer word 
“‘speculator.”” The phrase ‘negro trader’? is 
used only by the rest of the community, who are 
*tholier than he.’"] 

‘*L doan’t b'lieve ye would, Larkin ; yer a good 
fellow at bottom, I reckon.”’ 

‘Well, Kirke, yer a trump. Come, hev anoth- 
er drink.’’ 

‘“‘No; excuse me; karn’t stand more’n one 
horn a day ; another'd lay me out flatter’n a stew- 
pan. Bat ter business. How much fur thet gal 
—cash down? Come, talk it out.’’ 

‘Well, at a word—twelve hundred.” 

“Too much ; bigger’n my pile; couldn't put 
80 much inter one gal, nohow. Wouldn't give 
thet money fur ary nig in Car‘lina.”’ 

“Oh, buy me, good massa. Mister Larkin "Il 
take less'’n day, I reckon ; do buy me,”’ said the 
girl, who had been eyeing me very closely during 
the preceding dialogue. 

“I would, my good girl, if I could ; but you'll 
not exactly suit my friend.” 

“Buy her fur yourself, then, Kirke.” She'd 
suit you. She's sound, I tell ye—ye’d make 
money on her.’’ 

‘Not much, I reckon,’’ I replied dryly. 

“Why not? She'll breed like a rabbit. * * * # 

**T wouldn't own her fur the whole State: if I 
had her, I'd free her on the spot!’ The cool 
bestiality of the trader disgusted me and I for- 
got myself, 

He started back surprised; then quietly re- 
marked: ‘You’r a Nutherner, I swar ; no corn- 
cracker ever held sech doctrines as them.” 

“Yes,’’ L replied, dropping the accent which 
my blunder had rendered useless ; ‘I um a North- 
erner ; but I want a nurse, notwithstanding, for 
a friend.”’ 

‘‘Whar d’ye live?’’ asked the trader, in the 
same free good-natured tone as before. 

**In New York.” 

“In York? What’ Yer not Mr. Kirke of 
Randall, Kirke & Co.? But, blamenation, ye ar ! 
Hiow them whiskers bas altered ye! I thort I'd 





‘No, git up thar, whar we can see. 





seed ye afore. Haint ye cum it over me slick? 
Tuk ‘in clean, ewallered hull, But thar’s my 
hand, Mr. Kirke I’m right glad ter see ye.” 

‘Where have you met me, my good fellow? 1 
don’t remember you.”’ 

‘‘Down ter Orleans. Seed ye inter Roye, Struth- 
ers & Co.'s. The old man thinks a heap of you; 
ye give ‘em a pile of business, doan’t ye?’ 

«No, not much of our own. They buy cotton 
for our English correspondente, and negotiate 
through us, that is all. Roye isa fine old gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“Yes, he ar, I'm in with him!” 

‘*How en with him?” 

“Why, in this business—we go snacks; I do 
the buyin’, and he finds the rocks. We use a 
pile—sometimes a hun'red, sometimes two hun’ 
red thousand.” . 

‘Is it possible? Then you do a large busi- 
ness ?”” 

“Yes, right smart; I handle "bout a thousand 
—big and little—ev'ry year.”’ 

That is large. You do not buy and eell them 
all, yourself, do you ?”" : : 

“Oh, no. I hardly ever sells; once ina while 
I run agin a buyer—/ike you—ha! ha!—and let 
one drap; but gin’rally [ eage “em, and when | 
git "bout a hun’red together, [ take ‘em to Or- 
Jeans, and auction ’2m off. Thar’s no fuss and 
dicker "bout thet, ye knows.”’ 

«Yes, [ know! But how do you manage 60 
large a gang? I should think some would get 
away.”’ 

“No, they doan’t. [ put the ribands | on "em ; 
and, ‘sides, ye see them boys, thar,”’ pointing to 
three splendid specimens of property, loitering 
near; ‘I've hed them boys nigh on ter ten year, 
and I haint lost rary a nig sense I had ’em. 
They're cuter and smarter nor [ am, any day.”’ 

“Then you pick the negroes up round the 
country, and send them to a rendezvous, where 
you put them in jail till you make up your num- 
ber?” 

“Yes, the boys takes ’em down ter the pen. 
I’m pickin’ sum up round har, now, ye see, and 
1 send ‘em ter Guldsboro’. When I've toted 
these down thar, the boys and I'll go up to Vir- 

inny.”” 

. “Why don’t you send them on by stage? I 
should think it would hurt them to camp out at 
this season.’ 

‘Hut ‘em! Lord bless ye, fresh air never 
hurt a nig; they’re never so happy as sleepin’ on 
the groun’, with nothin’ over’em, and their heels 
cluse ter a light wood fire. 

‘*But the delicate house-women and the chil- 
dren, can they bear it?’’ 

“It du come a trifle hard on them, but it doan’t 
last lung. L[allers take ter the railroad when I 
gets a gang together.” 

‘Well, come, [ want a woman. 
you have. 

«Do ye mean so, really, Mr. Kirke? I thort 
ye wus a commin’ it on me, and [ swar ye does 
do the Suthern like a native. [ am blamed ef I 
didn’t s’pose ye b'longed round har. Ha ha! 
How the ole man would iarf ter hear it!” 

‘But [ am a native, Larkin ; born within sight 
of Bunker Hill.”’ 

‘Yes, thet kind o’ native: and them’s the sort, 
too. ‘They make all-fired smart spec’lators. I 
knows a dozen on’em, they hev made thar pile, 
and haint older’n [ am, nother.’’ 

“Is it possible. Yankees in this business ?”’ 

Yes, luts on em, Some on yer big folks up 
ter York and Bostin are in it deep; but they go 
the ’portin’ line, gin’rally, and thet-—d—d if I’d 
do it, anyhow.” 

‘Well, about the woman, none of them will 
do; are they all you have ?”’ 

**No, I've got one more, but I’ve sort o’lotted 
har ter a youn: felier down ter Orleans. He told 
me to git him jest sech a gal. She's most white, 
and brought up tender like, and them kind is 
high prized, ye knows.” 

*Yes, [ know; but where is she—let me see 
her ?”’ 

‘*She’s in the store ;’’ and rising, he led the 
way to the shanty. 

* ” 


Show me all 


* * * 


The Squire was pacing to and fro in the upper 
end of the room, and the woman and the children 
were seated on the low bench near the counter. 
Phyllis lifted her eyes to my face as I entered, 
with a hopeful, inquiring expression, but they 
fell again when the trader said: ‘*Thet’s the gal 
for ye, Mr. Kirke ; the most perfect gal in seven 
States ; good at anything, washin’, irunin’, nus- 
sin,’ breedin’; rig‘larly futehed up; worth her 
weight in gold; d—d if she haint.”” Turning 
then to Preston, he exclaimed: **Why, Squire, 
how ar ye?” 

‘Very well,’’ replied my friend, coolly. 

‘*flow’s times ?’” continued the trader. 

“Very well,’’ said Preston, in a tone which 
showed a decided distaste four conversation. 

**Well, glad of it. I heerd ye were hard put. 
Glad of it, Squire.’’ 

The Squire took no further notice him; and, 
turning tv his property, the trader said : **Stand 
up, gal, and let me show the gentleman what yer 
made of. Dvoant look duwn sv in the mouth, gal ; 
this gentleman's got a friend thet‘ll keep yer in 
the style ye’s fotched up ter.”’ 

Phyllis rose and made a strong effort to appear 
com posed. 

«Now, Mr. Kirke, luk at thet rig,’’ said Lar- 
kin, seizing her rudely by the arm and turning 
her half round; ‘straight asarail. Look at 
thet ankle and fut—nimble’s a squirrel, and 
healthy—why, ye couldn’t sicken har if ye put 
har ter hospetal work.’’ 


‘*Well never mind. I see whatshe is. What's 
your price ?”’ 
‘But ye haint seed har, yit! She's puny like, 


1 knows, but she’s solid, | reckon; thar haint a 
pound of loose stuff on har. It’s all muscle. 
See thar—jest look o° thet,’’ and stripped the 
sleeve of her dress to the elbow ; *‘tha’s an arm 
fur ye—whiter'n butter-milk, and hardern cheese. 
Feel on't.”’ 

The poor woman submitted meekly to this rough 
handling of her person, but I said impatiently : 

**T tell you, Lirkin, I’m satisfied. Name your 
price. I’ve no time to Jose; the stage will be 
along in five minutes.’’ 

*The stage! Lord bless ye, Mr. Kirke, it’s 
broke down—’twont be har for an hour—I knows. 
Now look at that,’ he continued, drawing the 
poor woman's thin dress tightly across her limbs, 
while he proceeded, dispite my repeated attempts 
tu interrupt him, with his disgusting exhibitions 
which it would be disgraceful even to describe. 
**Ye dvan’t mind, do ve, gal?"’ he added, chuck- 
ing her under the chin ina rade, familiar way, 
and giving a bratal laugh. Phyllis shrank away 
from him, but made no reply. She had evidently 
braced her mind to the ordeal, and was prepared 
to bear anything rather than an offend him! I 
— to stop any further proceeding, and 
said : 

“IT tell you, Larkin, | am satisfied. 
not waste more time in this manner. 
price at once.” 

‘Time! Mr. Kirke? why yer time arn't worth 
nothin’ jest now. The stage won't be ‘long till 
dark. Ye haint seed half un har, yit. I doan't 
want ter sell ye adamaged article. I want to 
show ye she’s sound a8 a nut—ye won't pay my 
price if Idoan’t+ Look a thar, now,’’ and with 
a quick, dexterous movement he tore open the 
front of her dress. 

The poor girl, unable to use her hands, bent 
over nearly double to hide her shame. A move- 
ment at the other end of the room made me look 
at the Squire. With his jaws set, his hands 
clenched, and his face on fire, he bounded toward 
the trader. In a moment he would have been up- 
on him. My own blvod boiled, but knowing 
that an outbreak would be fatal to our pur- 
pose, I planted myself firmly in his way, and said, 
as [ took him by the arm and held him by main 
force : 

“Stand back, Preston ; this is my affair.’’ 

**Yes, Squire,’’ added the trader, ‘‘ye’d better 
be quiet. You'll turn trader yerself, yit. If 
things is true, ye'll have to begin on your nigs, 
mighty sudden.’’ 

“Lf Lam brought to that,’’ replied the Squire, 
with the calm dignity which was natural to him, 
‘*I shall treat them like human beings—not like 
brutes.’’ 

‘*Ye'll show ’em off the best how you kin ; let 
ye alone for thet ; [ know the hall parson tribe ; 
thar haint nary a honest one among ye.!’ 

Preston turned silently away, as if disdaining 
to waste words on such a subject ; and I said to 
the trader : 

_ ‘Mr. Larkin, I've told you I've no time to lose. 
Name your price at once, or I'll not buy the 
wowan at all.”’ 

**Well, jest as ye say, Mr. Kirke. But ye see 
she’s a rare one, would bring two thousand in 
Orleans, sure’s a gun.” 

**What, for tht hull, or the ‘ooman alone?” 

‘Either a ; ['ve no particular use for the 
children, but I'll buy them if cheap.”’ 

**Oh! do buy us,” cried the little girl, takin 
hold of my coat , ‘‘do buy us—please do, good 
massa. 

“Shet up, ye young whelp,’’ said the trader, 
raising his whip. The little thing slunk back 
gent, and commenced sobbing and said no 

ore. 

‘Well, Mr. Kirke, the lot cost me sixteen fifty, 
hard rocks, and "twas dirt cheap, ’cause the 
’ooman olone ’l! bring more’n thet. [ couldn’t 
hev bought har fur thet, but her owner was hard 
up. Ye see he’s Gin’ral——, down to Newbern, 
one of g@pur reg‘lar ‘ristucrats, the real ole-fash- 
foned sort—keeps a hig plantation, hotées in 


I can- 
Name your 


town; fine wines; fine wimmin; fast horses ; 
and goes it mighty strong. Well he’s allers a 
trifle under—ev ry year "bout two thousand — 
and every year I buy a couple or so-of nigs 
him ter make it up. He's a pertickerler frien 
of mine, ye see; he thinks a heap of me—he 
does. Wel, when I getsalong thar t’other day, 
he says ter me, says he : ‘Lark’? (he allers calls 
me Lark; thet’s the name I goes by ‘mong my 
intimate ‘quaintance), ‘+well,”’ says he, “Lark, 
thar’s Phylly. I want ye to take har. She's 
the likeliest gal in the world—good old Virginny 
blood, father one of the raal old stock. ' Ye knows 
she’s right good every way, prays like a camp 
meetin’, and virtuous to kill; thar aint none 
round har thet’s up to har at thet—tried ter cum 
round har myself, but couldn’t git nigher'’n a rod 
—won’t hey but one man, and ‘Il stick ter him 
like death ; jest the gal fur one 0’ those New 
Orleans bloods as wants one thet’ll be true to em. 
Do ye take Lark ?”’ says he. «Well, [do,’’ says 
I, “and I know jest the feller fur her; one of 
your raal high-fiver’s—rich’s a Jew—twenty 
thousand a year—lives like a prince—got one or 
two on ’em now; but he says tome when [ comes 
off, Lark,’ says he, ‘find me a gal, rather pale, 
tidy, hard’sa nut, and not bigger’n a cotton 
hale.’ **Wall,’’ says 1, ‘I will, and, Gin ral, 
Phylly’s the gl! She'll hev guod times, live 
like a queen, hev wines, dresses, hosses, operas, 
and all them sort 0’ things—ye knows them ar 
fellers doant staud for trifles.’’ “Yes, I knows, 
Lark,” says the Gin'ral, ‘‘and being it 80, ye can 
take hur, Lark ; but I wouldn't sell har ter ary 
other man livin’—if I would, d—n me. Ye kin 
hev hur Lark, but ye must take the young “uns ; 
she’s got two, ye knows, and it haint Christian- 
like ter sell °em apart. ‘*D——n the young’ uns, 
Gin'ral,”’ says I, «I karn’t do nary a thiog with 
them. What'll one of them young bloods want 
o’ them? They goes in for home manufactures. 
“Yes, I knows, Lark,” says he, **but ye kin sell 
‘em off thar—ony planter ‘Il buy ’em—they'll 
pay ter raise. They're two likely little gals, ye 
knows, honest born, white father, and ‘ill make 
han’some wimmin—han'somer’n thar mother, and 
sell higher when they’s grow’d—ye’d better take 
‘em, Lark, If ye doan’t [’m d—d if I'll sell ye 
the mother; for, you see, I must have the hull 
valley, now’ that’s honest.’’? **Wall,’’ says he, 
‘being it’s ye, and ye’ve a good master in yer 
eye for Phylly, I'll say two thousand for the 
lot—the gal alone’ll fotch twenty-five hundred 
down ter Orleans.”?” Whew !”’ says I, ‘*Gin’eral, 
ye've been a takin’ suthin.”’ (But he hadn't ; 
he war soberer than a church clock ; *twarnt 
more’n ’lev’n, and he is never drunk before even- 
in’.) “Wall,” says I, karn’t think of it, no- 
how, Gin’ral. Then he cum down to eighteen, 
but [ counted out sixteen fifty—good rags of the 
old State Bank—and I’m blamed if he did not 
take it. I had no idee he’d wud; but debt, 
Mr. Kirke, debt’s the devil—but it helps us, 
‘cause, I spose, (and he laughed his hardened, 
brutal laugh), we do the devil’s own work. But 
be thet how it may, if these high-fyin’ planters 
didn’t run inter it, and hev to pay up, nigger 
speclatin’ wouldn’t be worth follerin’. Well I 
tuok the nigs, and thar they is; and bein’s its 
you, Mr. Kirke, and yer a friend of the old man, 
you shall have the lot far a hundred and fifty 
more, or the ’ooman alone for fifteen hundred ; 
bat ary nother white man couldn’t toch ’em fur 
less’n two thousand—if they could, d—n me.’’’ 
The stage had not arrived, and [ had submitted 
to this lengthy harrangue, because I could more 
certainly accomplish the purchase by indulging 
the humor of the trader. The suspense was, no 
doubt, agony to Phyllis, and the Squire mani- 





fested decided impatience, but the delay seemed 
unavoidable. It was difficult for Preston to con- 
(trol himself. He chafed like a chained tiger. 
| At first he paced up and down the further side of 
| the apartm nt, then sat down, then rose and 
| paced the room again, and then again sat down, 
‘every now and then glaring upon Larkin with a 
‘look of savage ferocity that showed the wild 
| beast was rising in him. ‘The trader once ina 
while looked toward him with a cool unconcern 
that indicated two things: nerves of iron, and 
| perfect familiarity with such demonstrations. 
| Fearing an explosion, L at last stepped up to 
| the Squire, and said to him in a low tone: ‘Let 
'me beg of you to leave the room--do—you may 
|spoil all.’’ Ife made no reply, but did as I re- 
| quested. 

When he had gone, Larkin remarked in an in- 
different way, ‘Lhe Squire's got the devil in him. 
He’s some when his blood’s up—edyged tools, dan- 
| gerous to handle—he is—I know him. I'd ruth- 
er have six like Tom on me, any time, than one 
like him. But he karn’t skeer me. The man 
doan’t breathe that kin turn Jake Larkin a hair.” 

*T see he’s excited,’ | replied; ‘but why is 
he so interested in this woman ?”’ 

“Why, she was fotched up ‘long with him— 
children together. He owned har till he got in 
| the nine-holes one day, and suld her ter the Gin’- 
jral. I'd bet a pile the young ’uns ar his’n. He 
| knows har as he do the pxa’m book. Ha! ha!” 
land he laughed his brutal laugh, as, chuckling 
| Phyllis under the chin, he asked, **Dvoan’t he 
| gal?” 

\ dhe shrank away from him, but said nothing. 

‘*Doan’t be squeamy, gal; out with it; we'll 
think the more on ye fur’t. Arn’t the young 
ones his'n? Didn't ye b'long ter the Squire till 
he got so d—d pious five year ago ?”’ 

‘*Yes, master; I belonged to him; Master 
Robert wus allers pious.”’ 

«Yes, | knows; he was allers preachin’ pious. 
But didn’t ye b'long, ter him—ye knows what I 
means—tili he got so d—d camp-meetin’ pious 
five years ago ?’’ 

** Master Rubert was allers camp-meetin’ pious,”’ 
replied the woman, looking down, and drawing 
her thin shawl more closely over her open bosom. 

‘*Well,’”’ said Larkin, ‘tye karn’t git nothin’ 
out o’ har, but it’s so—sartin! Ev'ry ‘un says 
so ; and what ev’ry ‘un says arn’t more’n a mile 
from the truth. Jest look o’ that little ’un. 
Doan’t ye see the Squire’s eyes and forred thar? 
and he took the little girl roughly by the arm, 
and turned her face toward mine. The lower 
part of her features were like her mother’s, but 
her eyes, hair, and forehead were Preston’s. 

“Yes, [ see,’’ I said; **but you spoke of two 
little girls ; where is the other ?”’ 

‘Well, you see, [ bought ’em both, and the 
Gin’ral give me bill of sale of em ; but when we 
come to look arter the young ’un in the mornin’ 
she warn’t thar. The Gin'ral’s ’ooman—she’s a 
‘ooman fur me—a hull team—she makes him 
stan’ round, J reckon. Well, she'd a likin’ for 
the little ’un, and she swore she shouldn’t be 
sold. She told me ter my face she'd packed her 
off whar I couldn't get har, nohow ; and she said 
she'd raise the town, and hev me driv’ out if I 
*tempted it.’’ 

‘“*What did you do then ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Well, ye knows the Gin’ral’s a honorable 
man; 80 when he seed his ’ooman was set that 
way, he throwd in the yaller boy—and he’s wuth 
a hundred more’n the gal, ony day. His mother 
took on ter kill, cause the Gin’rel’d sort 0’ 
promised him ter har, and she'd been a savin’ up 
ter buy kim. But the Gin’rel’s a honorable 
man, and he didn’t flinchahair. That’s the sort 
to deal with, I say, I stuck fur the little gal, 
though—’eause ye see, [‘d takin a likin’ to har 
myself—she's the pootiest little thing ye ever 
seed, she is; but the Gin’ral he said ’twarn’t no 
use, his ’ooman would have har way, and finally 
I guv in, and took another bill o’ sale. And 
what d’ye think! I'd no more’n got it inter my 
pocket, ‘fore the Gin’ral’ ‘ooman pulled outa 
gold watch, two or three diamond pins, a ring or 
two, and some wimmin’s fixin’s, and says she, 
‘See thar, Mister Larkin, them’s what I got fur 
the little gal. I've sold har—sold har this morn- 
in’, and guv the bill of sale; and if the Gin’ral 
doan’t cartify it, he woan’t git no peace. I reck- 
on. I was bound ter see one on ’em done right 
by, Iwas. Well, I told har she wus ahead 0’ 
my time, and I put out ruther sudden, I did. A 
ooman’s the devil ; I'd ruther trade with twenty 
men than one ’ooman, I swar.’’ 

When hespoke of her child, the slave woman 
burst into tears. Her emotion drowned the cu- 
| riosity which had made me a patient listener to 

the trader's story, and recalled me to the business 
in hand. With some twinges of conscience for 
having kept the wretehed girl 80 long on the 
|rack, [ said to him, ‘*Well, Larkin, let’s get 
through with this. Name your lowest price for 
the lot.”’ 

**P’raps you'd as lief throw out the boy. I'll 
take off three hundred fur him.”’ 

/ ©Oh! doan’t ye leab Ally, massa; buy All 
| too, massa; oh do, good massa,”’ he cried, wit 
an expression of keen agony such I had never till 
then seen in a child. He wasa ‘likely’ little fel- 
low, with a round, good-natured face, and a 
bright, intelligent eye ; and though I presumed 
Preston felt no particular interest in him, 1 
thought of his mother, depriving herself of sleep 
and rest to save up the price of her boy, and | 
said: ‘*No, I have taken a liking to him; I'll take 
the whole or none.”* 

** Well, then, seventeen fifty, not a dime less. 
That's only a hun'red profit.”’ ; 

‘*Will a hundred profit satisfy you?’’ 

** Yes, bein’ as you's a friend of the ole man, 
and I hain’t had ’em only four days.’ 

I quietly sat down on the bench, beside the lit- 
tle girl, and taking her hand in mine, and play- 
ing with her emall fingers in a careless way, said, 








** Weil, I will give you a bundred fit; but, 
Larkin,’’ and I him directly ia the eye and 


ed ; You cannot intend to come the Yankee 
over me! Tam one Of them myself, you know, 








and understand such things. These people cost 
ou twelve hundred—not a mill more.’ 

‘«‘ The h—ll they did! P'raps ye mean to say 
I lie?”’ he replied, in an excited tone, his face 
reddening with anger. 

« No, t don't. i merely state a fact, and you 
know it. So keep cool.”’ 

“It’s a d—n lie, sir, I doan’t keer who says 
it,”’ he exclaimed, now really excited. = 

«Come, come, my fine fellow,” I said, rising 
and facing him; ‘skip the hard words, and don’t 
get up ag steam—it might hurt you, or 

our friends. ‘ 
4 mF ar d’ye mean? Speak out, Mr. Kirke. If 
you doan’t want ter buy ‘em, say 60, and have 
done with it.”? This was said in a more moder- 
ate tone. He had evidently taken my meaning, 
and feared he had gone too far. 

‘1 mean simply this. This woman and the 
children cost you twelve hundred dullers four 
days ago. Preston wants them—must have them 
—and he will give thirteen hundred for them, 
and pay you in a year, with interest, that s all. 

‘«* Well, come now, Mr. Kirke, that’s liberal, 
arn’t it? Suppose I doan’t take it, what then? 

‘Then Roye, Struthers & Co. will stop your 
supplies, or [ll stop their’s—that’s ‘sartain, 
and I laughed good-bumoredly as I said it. 

«© Well, yer one on ’ew, Mr. Kirke, that’s a 
fact ;’ and then he added, seriously, * but ye 
karn’t mean to saddle my doin’s onto them.”’ 

‘* Yes, I will; and tell them they have you to 
thank for it.” ‘ ; 

«* What,”’ and he struck his forehead with his 
hand ; ** what a dangation fuol I wus ter tell ye 
*bout them !’’ 

“Of course, you were; and a greater one to s1y 
you paid sixteen fifty for the property. I'd have 
given fifteen hundred for them if you had told the 
truth. But come, what do you say; are they 
Preston's or not ?”’ 

‘No, I karn’t do it; karn’t take Preston’s note 
—'tain’t wath a hillof beans. Give me the 
money, and it’s a trade.”’ 

‘Preston is cramped, and cannot pay the money 
just now. I'll give you my note, if you prefer it.%j 
‘*Payable in York, interest and exchange ?”’ 

‘+ Yes.”’ 

“Well, it’s done. And now, d——n the nigs. 
I’ll never buy ary ’nother good-looking’ ’un as 
long’s I live.’’ ‘ 

**[ hope you won’t,’’ I replied, laughing. — 

Ile then produced a blank note and a bill of 
sale, and drawing from his pocket a pen anda 
small ink-bottle, said to me: ‘* Thar, Mr. Kirke, 
ye fill up the note, and I'll make out the bill o’ 
sale. i'm handy at such doin’s.”’ 

‘** Give me the key of these bracelets first.— 
Make out the bill to Preston—Robert Preston, of 
Jones County.” 

He handed me the key, and [ unlocked the 
shackles. ** Now, Phyllis,’’ I said, ‘ it is over. 
Go and tell Master Robert.” 

She rose, threw her arms wildly above her 
head, and staggering weakly forward, without 
saying a word, left the cabin. Yelping and leap- 
ing with joy, the yellow boy followed her; but 
the little girl came to me, and looking up timidly 
in my face, said: “*O massa! Rosey so glad ’ou 
got mammy—Rosey so glad. Ruvsey lub ’ou, 
massa—Rvosey lub ‘ou a heap.’’ 

I thought of the little girl I had left at home, 
and with a sudden impulse lifted the child from 
the floor and kissed her. She put her little arms 
about my neck, laid her soft cheek against mine, 
and burst into tears. She was not accustomed to 
much kindness. 

I filled owt the note and gave it to the trader ; 
and, with the bill of sale in my hand, was about 
to go in search of Preston, when he and Phyllis 
entered the cabin. I handed him the document, 
= glancing it over, he placed it in his pocket- 

ook. 

‘© Now, Larkin,”’ I said, ‘‘ this is a wretched 
business ; give it up; there’s too much of the man 
in you for this sort of thing.”’ 

‘* Well, peraps yer right, Mr. Kirke ; but I’m 
in it, and [ karn’t git out; but it seems to me it 
tain’t no worse dealin’ in ‘em than ownin’ ’em.”’ 

“TI don’t know. Is it not a little worse on the 
man himself? Dves it not sort of harden you— 
blunt your better feelings, to be always buying 
and selling people that dv not want to be bought 
and sold ?”’ ' 

‘*Well, p’raps it do ; it’s a cussed business ony 


be uninterrupted in her studies, and might have 
unbroken hours of sleep, it was very wisely judged 
best that she should be withdrawn from all gen- 
eral society, and assume the position of a little 
girl at school. Her education was solid and 
thorough. She was taught the history of her own 
country, its laws, its literature, and the radi- 
ments of the most important sciences. The moth. 
er of Victoria was a Germau. Frem infancy the 
royal child was taught to speak English, German 
and French, with about equal facility. She also 
made such progress in Latin as to read Horace 
with some fluency. She had a very decided nat- 
ural taste for music, and became quite an accom- 

lished performer on several instruments. Draw- 
ing also she cultivated to such a degree as to 
sketch from nature with correctness and pleasure. 

Great attention was devoted to the agers 
education of the prospective queen. She took 
long walks in the — air,and became a very 
cxpert equestrian. In fact, everything was done 
which wisdom could devise or wealth execute, to 
prepare this young maiden to sit upon the throne, 
and to sway the sceptre of the most powerful na- 
tion on the globe. The beautiful old palace of 
Kensington, secluded amidst lawns and parks and 
garden, was here favored home. Occasionally a 
very beautiful little, a cousin of hers, Albert, 
came from Germany to visit his aunt. The two 
children, as playmates, became strongly attached 
to each other, ‘This was the prince Albert who 
subsequently became the husband of the queen— 
truly a noble man of cultured mind, of warm af- 
fections, and of sincere piety. These were by far 
the happiest years of Victoria’s life. 

On the 20th of May, 1837, Victoria attained 
the age of eighteen, her legal majority. The 
day was celebrated with ringing of bells, and all 
the demonstrations of popular joy. The highest 
dignitaries crowded the saloons of Kensington to 
pay homage to the future Queen. Albert was 
there, at that time, a splendid boy of just her 
age. Little did the maiden then imagine that 
the day of her coronation was so near at hand. 
In Jess than a month from this time, on the 20th 
of Jurfe, William IV. suddenly died. At five 
o’clock in the morning, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with a retinue of nobles, repaired to Ken- 
sington to announce to Victoria that she was 
Queen of England. That morning she received 
her privy council. More than a hundred of the 
highest dignitaries of the realm were present. 
In the midst of them stood the maiden queen, 
her eyes moistened with tears. When the herald 
announced her accession to the throne, she threw 
herself into her mother’s arms and wept uncon- 
trolably. When her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, 
knelt at her feet, to take allegiance, she threw 
her arms around his neck and subhed out, **Do 
not kneel at me uncle. Am I not still Victoria, 
your niece ?” | 

The morning of the coronation arrived. West- 
minster Abbey was decorated and crowded as 
never before. The queen, with royal rope and 
golden diadem, surruunded by all the court, 
knecled at the altar. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury then proclaimed aloud, ‘I here present unto 
you Queen Victoria, the undoubted queen of the 
realm.’? The queen then partook ot the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. The aisles and arch- 
es of the vast temple then resounded with the 
peal of the organ as the sublime anthem was 
sung, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire.”’ 
And as the venerable prelate placed the crown 
upon her brow, a shout of **God save the queen !”” 
rose simultaneously from the lips of all the thou- 
sands who thronged the cathedral. 

ates ail pn 


HOW JEROME CHANFOUR BECAME 
A VOLUNTEER. 


‘You are a soldier, then ?* 

‘I served in the 3d Artillery, under the Repub- 
lic, and afterward in the Guard, through all the 
commotions. I] was at Jemappes and Waterlvo ; 
so [ was at the christening and the burial of our 
glory, as one may say.’ 

I looked at bim with astonishment. 

‘And how old were you then at Jemappes?’ 
asked I. 

‘Somewhere about fifteen,’ said he. 

‘Ilow came you to think of being a soldier so 
early ?’ 

‘I did not really think about it. I then worked 
at toy-making, and never dreamt that France 





how. But thar’s my hand, Mr. Kirke. Yera 


could ask me for anything else than to make her 


geutleman, I swar, if ye hev come it over me, ha! | draught-boards, shuttlecocks, and cups and balls. 
ha! How slick you done it! I likes ye the bet-| But I had an old uncle at Vincennes whom [ went 
ter fur it; and if Jake Larkin kin ever do ye a| to see from time time—a Fontenoy veteran, in 


good turn, he'll doit. L[allers takes ter a man 
thet'’s smarter nor I am, I do,’’ and he gave my 
hand another of his powerful shakes. 

‘* I thank you, Larkin; and if [ can ever serve 
you, it will give me great pleasure to do so.”’ 

** [ doan’t doubt it, Mr. Kirke, I doan’t ; and 
I'll call on ye, sure, if ye ever kin do me ony 
good. Govud-by, ye want ter be with the Squire, 
good-by;’’ and giving my hand another shake, he 
left the cabin. 

Which was the worse—that coarse, hardened 
man, or the institution which had made him what 
he was ? 

It was many years before the trader and I met 
again. When we did, he kept his word! 








THE CORONATION OF VICTORIA. 
BY JOUN S. C. ABBOTT. 


Just eight months after the birth of Victoria, 
her father, the Duke of Kent, died. The blow to 
her mother was so severe that, tor a long time, it 
was doubtful whether she would survive the afflic- 
tion. This event rendered it certain that the un- 
conscious babe, if its life was preserved, would 
become Queen of England. A deputation from 
the House of Commons waited upon the heart 
stricken mother with condulence. With weeping 
eyes the Duchess of Kent met them, and, in her 
own arms, presented to them the smiling babe, 
destined wo be their sovereign. The mother of 
Vietworia was a noble woman, endowed with all 
generous and womanly excellence. For the friv- 
olties of fashion she had no taste, and her life was 
devoted to doing good. 

The Duke of Kent was one of the most estima- 
ble of men, earnest, unaffected, and zealous in all 
efforts fur the promotivun of human happiness. 
He was the idol of the common people, and after 
his death a monument was erected, in commemo- 
ration of his virtues, in Portland Place, London. 
When Victoria was still quite a child, her mother 
took her one day to see this monument. With 
the good jndgment which ever characterised her, 
she availed herself of the opportunity to impress 
upon her child that the statue was erected in 
honor of ber father, not merely in consequence of 
his rank, but because he was a useful and good 
man, kind to the poor; and that he took great 
interest in establishing schools, that all children 
might be educated ; that he insisted in founding 
hospitals for the sick, and institutions of refurm 
for the unfortunate, the miserable and the guilty. 

When Victoria was six years old, it was deemed 
important by the court and parliament of Eng- 
land that she should be invested with more of 
that splendor which, in Europe generally, is con- 
sidered so essential to royalty. The income of 
the Duchess of Kent was then thirty thousand 
dollars annually, which was regarded as a small 
sum to enable her to maintain the rank of even a 
duchess. But now that she had royalty in 
charge, Lord Liverpool proposed in Parliament 
that the government should add thirty thousand 
dollars more annually to her purse. Sixty thous- 
and dollars were thus the generous appropriation 
England conferred upon the widow and her child. 
The appearance of Victoria at this time is thus 
described by an eye-witness : 

‘* When I first saw the pale and pretty daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Kent, she was fatherless. Her 
fair, light form was sporting, in all the redolence 
of youth and health, on the noble sands of Old 
Ramsgate. Her dress was simple: a plain straw 
bonnet, with a white ribbon around the crown— 
a colored muslin frock, looking gay and cheerful 
—and as pretty a pair of shoes, on as pretty a 

air of feet, as I remember ever to have seen. 

ler mother was her companion, and a venerable 
man, whose name is graven on every human heart 
that loves its species, walked by her parent's 
side, and doubtless gave those counsels, which 
none were more able to offer than himself, for it 
was William Wilberforce.” 

When Victoria was twelve years of age, the 
imposing ceremonial of her presentation at Court 
took place. Her uncle, William 1V., was then 
upon the throne. The drawing-room of Queen 
Adelaid was decorated with a splendor which daz- 
zled the eyes even of those who had ever lived 
amidst the gorgeousness of the Court. Victoria 
was conducted to Buckingham palace in almost 
regal state, accompanied by her mother, and by 
quite a retinue of noble ladies. She was placed 
by the side of the queen, and she received the 
homage with which she was surrounded with a 
childlixe, graceful simplicity which won the ad- 
miration of all hearts. It was her twelfth birth- 
day. Magnificent presents were lavished upon 
her. To add still to the eclat of the reception 
there were arrangements made for a very brilliant 
ball, at which a large number of the children of 
her own age of the highest of the nobility were in- 
vited. Victoria, in subsequent life, has often al- 
luded to this scene, as impressing her imagination 
with a vision of fairy beauty, Lewildering, and 
never to be effaced. 

The duchess of Northumberland, a woman of 
distinguished accomplishments was now appointed 
governess to Victoria, and her education was 


the same rank of life as myself, but with ability 
enough to have risen to that of a marshal. Un- 
luckily, in those days there was no way for com- 
mon people to geton. My uncle, whose services 
would have got him made a prince under the other, 
had then retired with the mere rank of sub-lieu- 
tenant. But you should have seen him in his 
uniform, his cross of St. Louis, his wooden leg, 
his white moustache, and his noble countenance. 
You would have said he was a portrait of one of 
those old heroes in powdered hair which are at 
the Versailles ! 

Every time [ visited him, he said something 
which remained fixed in my memory. But one 
day I found him quite grave. 

‘Jerome,’ said he, ‘do you know what is going 
on on the frontier ?’ 

‘No, lieutenant,’ replied I. 

‘Well,’ resumed he, our country is in danger.’ 

I did not well understand him, and yet it seem- 
ed something to me. 

‘Perhaps you have never thought what your 
country means,’ continued he placing his hand on 
my shoulder ; ‘it is all that, surrounds you, all 
that has brought you up and fed you, all that 
you have loved! This country that you see, 
these houses, these trees, those girls who go along 
there laughing—this is your country! The laws 
which protect you, the bread which pays for your 
work, the words you interchange with others, 
the joy and grief which comes to you from the 
men and things among which you live—this is 
your country! The little room where you used 
to see your mother, the remembrance she has left 
you, the earth where she rests—this is your 
country! You see it you breathe it, everywhere! 
Think to yourself, my son, of your rights and 
your duties, your affections and your wants, your 
past and your present blessings—write them all 
under a single name—and that name will be your 
country !’ 

I was trembling with emotion, and great tears 
were in my eyes. 

‘Ah! I understand,’ cried I; ‘it is our home 
in large; it is that part of the world where Goud 
has placed our body and our soul.’ 

‘You are right, Jerome,’ concluded the old sol- 
dier ; 80 you comprehend also what we owe it ?’ 

‘Truly,’ resumed I, ‘we owe it all that we are; 
it is a question of love.’ 

‘And of honesty, my son, continued he; the 
member of a family who does not contribute his 
share of work and of happiness fails in his duty 
and is a bad kinsman ; the member of a partner- 
ship who does not enrich it with all his heart, de- 
frauds it of what belongs to it, and is a dishonest 
man ; it is the same with him who enjoys the ad- 
vantages of having a country, and does not accept 
the burden of it; he forfeits his honor, and is a 
bad citizen !’ 

‘And what must one do, lieutenant, to be a 
good citizen ?’ 

‘Do for your country what you would do for 
your father or mother,’ said he. 

I did not answer at the moment ; my heart was 
swelling, and the blood boiling in my veins ; but, 
on returning along the road, my uncle’s words 
were, 80 to speak, written up befure my eyes. 
I repeated, ‘Do for your country what you would 
do for your father and mother.’ And my country 
is in danger ; an enemy attacks it, whilst—I turn 
cups and balls! 

This thought tormented me so much all night 
that the next day I returned toYincennes to an- 
nounce to the lieutenant that I had just enlisted, 
and was going off to the frontiers. The brave 
man pressed upon his cross of St. Louis, and I 
went away as proud as an ambassador. 

‘That is how, neighbor, I became a volunteer 
under the Republic before [had cut my wise 
teeth.’—Attic Philosopher, by Emile Souvestre. 
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Farner aNd Son on THE Battie Fieup. A 
story is told of the veteran Sumner at the battle 
of Antietam. His son, ae Sumner, a youth of 
twenty-one, was on his staff. The old man calmly 
stood amidst a storm of shot and shells, and turn- 
ed to send him through a doubly raging fire, »pon 
a mission of duty. He might never see his io 
again, but his country claimed his life, and, as 
he looked upon his young brow, he grasped his 
hand, encircled him in his arms, and fondly kiss- 
ed him. ‘*Good-bye, Sammy,’’ *‘Good-bye, fath- 
er,’’ and the youth, mounting his horse, rode 
gaily on the message. He returned unharmed, 
and again his hand was grasped with a cordial 
‘*How d'ye do, Sammy ?’’ answered by a grasp 
of equal affection. The scene was touching to 
those around. 


Reicion in Dany Lire. Religion is the 
perpetual moping over good books. ligion is 
not even prayer, praise, holy ordinances. T! 
are ncessary to religion—no man can be religious 
without them. But religion is mainly and chief 
the glorifying of God among the duties and tria 
ot the world ; the guiding of our course amid the 
adverse winds and currents of temptation, by the 
starlight of duty, and the compass of divine trath; 
the bearing up manfully, wisely, coamenreny; of 
the honor of Christ, our great leader in the conflict 








‘eouted with renewed diligence. That she might 


of life. 





AUGUSTA CARRIAGE 
DEPOT. 

The subscriber having returned 

to his old staud on WALTER STREET, begs to inform his friends 


and the public generally, that he is now prepared to furnish, at 
the shortest notice, 


CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS, 


of all descriptions and styles. Having had a long experience in 
the manufacture of the above articl s, he feels confident that he 
can select those that will give entire satisfaction, both in point 
of style and durability 

Being Agent for several of the best Manufacturers in New 
Englaud, gentiemen in want of a vehicle for their own use, can 
either select from the stock on hand, or leave their orders for 
any style of carriage which they may desire built, which will be 
Warranted in every particular. 

ALS80, FOR SALE, 

Carriage Wheels, Bent Kims of Hickory and Ash, and Hickory 
Spokes of all sizes, constantly on hand. Also Coach Varuish 
and Black Varnish for enameled leather tops. 


Reparing done in all its branches at short notice. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO SIGN 
PAINTING. 








B. F. MORSE. 
2auf 


verses EXCELSIOR FACTORY. 


THE subscriber takes this method of informing the communi- 
ty that they have purchased the Factory of W. A. Drew, and 
are still manufacturing a very nice article of 


EXCELSIOR 
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The peculiar taint or infecti 
which we cal! Scrofula lurks in the 
ae od multitudes of men. 

er uces or is uced 
by an enfeebled state of the ‘Mecds 
wherein that fluid becomes incom. 
petent to sustain the vital forces in 
their vigorous action, and leaves 
the system to fall into disorder and 
decay. The scrofulous contamina 
Von is variously caused by mercu 
rial disease, low living, disordered 
digestion from unhealthy food, im- 
pure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing vices. "and 
above all, by the venereal infection. Whatever be its origin it 
is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to 
chiidren unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it «cems 
to be the rod of Him who says, **1 will visit the ingiuities of the 
fathers upon their children.” The diseases it originates takes 
various names, according to the organs it attacks. In the lungs 
Scrofula produces tubercles, and finally Consumption ; in the 
glands, swellings which suppurate and become ulcerous sores ; 
in the stomach and bowels, derangements which produce indi 
gestion, dyspepsia, and liver complaints ; on the skin, eruptive 
and cutaneous affections. These, all have the same origin, re- 
quire the same remedy, viz , purification and invigoration of the 
blood. Purify the blood, and these dangerous distem pers leave 
ce See Sete, os = corrupted blood, you caunot have 

ealth ; wi “life of the flesh’”’ h ; 

scrofulous disease. mene Grumgp Rape 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is compounded from the most effectual antidotes that medical 
science has discovered for this afflicting distemper, and for the 
cure of the disorders it entails. That it is far superior to any 
other remedy yet devised, is known by all who have givenita 
trial That it does combine virtues truly extraordinary in their 








For Filling Mattresses, Under Beds, Leunge 
and Sofa Backs and Seats, 


Carriage backs and Cushions, for Stuffing Harness, and for 
Packing valuable articles of merchandize for transportation, and 
various other purposes. 

It isa very nice and cheap substitute for feathers for under 
pillows or bolsters. 

Persons can, by tacking their common bedsacks, have a mat- 
tress that will last for years at one-half the cost. 

To individuals ordering 100 pounds or more direct from the 
Factory, accompanied with the cash, we will sell at 2 cts. per tb. 


Dealers and U pholsterers supplied on reason- 
able Terms, 
AGENTS WANTED EV. RYWHERE. 


The following is one of a rumber of testimonials which might 
be given of the value of this article: 
“I have a bed filled with it that has been in constant use for 
six years, and is good yet. Rev. H. Waitcasr, Augusta.” 
E. C. COOMBS & CO. 
Augusta, Bec. 23, 1861. ly2 


E D. NORCROSS, 
e 





WHOLESALE AND REATIL DEALER IN 
HOT AIR FURNACES, 
Water St., North of Railroad Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Manufacturer of a larger variety of Furnances than can be 
found in any other establishment, designed for warming all class- 
es of buildings For durability and economy, they are superior 
to all others. Icanrefer to the large number of persons who 
have used them the past twelve years. They are so c structed, 
and made of such materials as do not require frequent repairs. 

I have of late made many improvements in Wood and Coal 
Furnaces, by which is obtained a better combustion of fuel, and 
in « large measure, prevents condensation of the smoke. My 
new Cval and Wood Furnace, from two years’ trial, has proved 
it to be the best article in use to heat with wood or cual ; it is 
perfectly adapted for either. Also manufacture Heaters from 
steam boiler iron. 

All Furnaces repaired, and Tin Roofing done at short notice. 

All in want of the best heating apparatus, are requeskd to 
examine them. 

Personal attention given to fitting up Furnaces with Registers 
and Pipes, in any part of the State, or such directions given 
that any man can fit them up in proper manner. 27 





As INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


President—Joun L. Curier, Augusta. 
Directors: 

Samuel Conv, Augusta, R. D. Rice, Augusta, 

George W. Stanley, Augusta, Samuel P. Shaw, Portland, 

Darius Alden, Augusta, Geo. F. Shepley, Portland. 

Joseph H. Williams, Augusta, A.M. Roberts, Bangor. 

This Company was incorporated in 1853, and the amount ol 
capital required by the charter has been taken by some of the 
most responsible men in the State. It is designed to meet the 
wants of that class of our citizens who Jesire to insure in a safe 
Home Company, and who prefer to pay at once a fair price 
for insurance to a Stock Company, rather than run the hazard 
of repeated assessments in a Mutual one. 

The Company will insure against all the usual fire risks, not 
exceeding the amount of $5,000 in any one risk. It has been 
eminently successful, and has a large surplus. 

a7 Applications for Insurance in this vicinity may be made to 
the Secretary at his office, (directly over the Post Office.) Agents 
in all the principal towus in the Dtate. 

JOSEPH H. WILLIAMS, Sec’y. 

Augusta, Nov. 11, 1861. 48uf 


C H. MULLIKEN & CO., 
o 





One Door North of Post Office, Augusta, Me., 
Offers for sale at the lowest cash prices 


DOUBLE EXTRA—EXTRA AND FAMILY FLOUR, 
All the best brands in the market. Also 
Corn, Rye, Oats, Baricy, Graham Flour and 
Feed. 
COD AND POLLOCK FISH. 


Agents for the different qualities of SOAPS—Crane’s, Soda, 
Family, No. 1, Eagle and Star Brand’. Mould Candles all sizes. 
Oakum, Ground Bone, Bone Meal, &c., in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 
AGENTS FOR THE GARDINER FLOUR MILL. 
Augusta, Jan. 9th, 1862. 5 


HE ANDERSUN SPRING BED BOTTOM. 





“Blessings on the head of him who invented sleep.” 


Believing that comfortable rest by night is necessary to the 
successful labors of the day, and finding, by our own experience, 
that the Anderson invention for sleep, the SPRING BED BOT- 
TOM, is better calcu‘ated to secure this important purpose than 
any thing we have ever tried, the subscribers hereby cordially 
commend the above named invention to ali who desire the quiet 
slumbers and recuperutive effects of invigorating sleep. 

8. J. BALLOU, 
J.8. SAYWaRD. 
Augusta, Aug. 5, 1862. 


Having used the Anderson £pring Bed Bottom, I can cheerfully 
commend it as an excellent article. LOT M. MORKILL. 
Augusta, Aug. 5, 1862. 


Extract from a letter of a Counsellor at Law, Penobscot coun- 
ty, Me. 
“A few words about Anderson's Spring Bed Bottom before I 
close my letter. I like it very much indeed. I believe it to be 
one of the best things ever got up, the independent working of 
each slat in ali ways, adapts the form of the bed to the person 
upo it, and makes it just the thing for comfort and health. I 
have lain for the last three years all curled ap ia a heap likea 
cat, on my Spiral Spring Bottom, in a litUe hole in the middle of 
the bed, taking but half a breath in my sleep, because I had no 
room for the expansion of the lungs, but now I can lay me out 
at full length on the Anderson Bottom. The slats yielding just 
enough fur perfect ease, and yet keeping my body straight while 
I sleep, and affording a free and full use of the lungs for respica- 
tion while in a state of unconsciousness, an item of vital im- 
portance to the health. 

Give me the Anderson Spring Bed Bottom above all others. 
Every body must have them eventually, I cannot doubt. 

For sale in all the principal towns in the State. 


poasnor & BRADBURY 


Satl 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Flour, Grain, Pork, Lard, 


Cheese, Fish, Salt, Cement, Lime, White and Red Ash Anthracite 
Coal, Best Cumberland Coal, for Smiths’ use, &c., 


Water Street, Augusta, Maine. 


B. F. Parrott, Hi. W. Brapsvrr. 
10 


Sales for cash only. 
IMBLE SIXPENCE, 


J PAR*®ONS has found by past experience that the “Nimble 
Sixpence” is better than the “Slow Shilling.” He has been do- 
ing business for the last six years at his old stand, 


Ne. 9 Bridge’s Block, just nbove Kennebec 
Bridge, Augusta, Maine. 


He buys all his goods for Cash down, and sells at very smal 
profits. But by selling a great amount he is enabled to live with 
those that sell at much greater profit. He keeps everv thing— 
DKY GOUUDS in great variety, CROCKERY and GLASS WAKE, 
a very large stock, GROCVERLES of all kinds. BOOTS, SHOES 
and RUBBERS in great variety, from 12 cents upwards. RJVJM 
PAPER, CURTAINS and CURTAIN FIXTUKES. But time 
would fuil to tell all. You have only to call at No. 9 Bridge's 
Block, just above the Bridge. 

Augusta, May 30, 1862. 








2QSeotf 
c THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. 


EMBRACING his History and Varieties, Breeding, 
Management and Vices ; with the Diseases to which he 
is subject, and the Kemedies best adapted to their cure. By 
Ropert Jenntxcs, V.8. To which are added 
RAREY’S METHOD OF TAMING HORSES, and the Law of 
Warranty as applicable to the sale and purchase of the animal 
Illustrated by nearly 100 Engravings. For sale at the Maine 
Farmer Office. Price, half-bound, $1,00; in cloth, extra, $1,25. 
HOMAN & BADGER. 





Augusta, Sept. 1, 1861. 
HE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


THIS is the most durable and reliable Machine made. It 
never gets out of order. Can be used by achild. It does its 
work quick and thoroughly ; will wring anything from a quilt to 
a lace collar. 

For sale by the Manufacturers’ Agents. the Rubber Clothing 
Co., 37 Miik Street, Boston, and M. G. BROOKS, of this city. 

May 19, 1862. 23 


yusic-—PRIcE REDUCED. 


MKS. 8. W. A. MASON, Teacher of the Praxo, of Tsonowcn 
Bass, and of Stse1x¢, has adapted her terms to the necessities of 
the times. 

For tHe Piano—$6 per quarter. 

12 Grove Street, Augusta, Aug., 1861. 
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C H. MULUIKEN & CO., 
e 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Angusta, Maine. 
Augusta, January, 1862. 5 


HIP CHANDLERY, &c. 


HEMP and Manilla Cordage of all sizes—Tarred and untarred 
Hemp and Manilla—Lath and Spun Yarns, Marline, Flax ard 
Hemp Twine, Cotton and Linen Duck, ~ +..." paver yh Tar, 

nstantly for sale, either at who! e or i 
ig Ur JOHN McARTHUR, 

Site Nos. 1 & 3 Market Square. 


GARDINER MILLS FLOUR. 
WE offer for sale Gardiner Mills Flour, Double Extra, Extra, 


barrels and at wholesale, at the lowest 
a. "6. H. MULLIKEN & oo. 


a Jan. 1862. 
HANCE FOR BARGAINS. 











WISHING to make a change in my business. I now ~ 7 jena 


entire Stock of new and choice PAPER-HANGINGS, and G 
CLOTH WINDOW-CURTAINS at cost. F. W. KINSM/N, 
ist and Apothecary, No. 7 Union Block. 
Augusta. July Ist, 1861. 29 


HURNS. 


PATENT Cylinder Churns, the best in use. Thermometer 
Churns, Dash Churns, Cheese Presses and H 5 


Augusta, June 10, 1861. 26 
ARBER’S HORSE POWERS, 
sale 
Se en for by RBEN FULLER. 











PAULDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 
Sie pouty tapaat, pate heist ‘4 


effect upon this class of complaints, is indisputable proven by 
| the great multitude of publicly known and remarkable cures it 
has made of the following diseases ;—KING’S EVIL, OR 
GLANDUL4R SWELLINGS, TUMOKS, ERUPTIONS, 
PIMPLES, BLOT HES AND »ORES, ERYSIPELAS, 
| ROSE OR ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE, SALT RHEUM, 

SCALD HEAD, COUGHS FROM TUBERCULOUS DE- 

POSITS IN THE LUNGS, WHITE SWELLINGS, DE- 
| BIi Iv’Y, DROPSY, NeURALGIA, DYSPEPSI4 OR 
| INDIGESTION, SYPHILIS ANU SYPHILITIC INFEC- 

TIONS, MERCURIAL DISEASES, FEMALE WEaK- 
NESSES, and, indeed, the whole series of complaints that arise 
| from impurity of the blood. Minute reports of individual cases 
may be found in Aver’s AmericaN ALMANAC, which is furnish- 
ed to the druggists for gratuitous distribution, wherein may be 
learned the directions for its use, and some of the remarkable 
cures which it has made when all other remedies had failed to 
afford relief. Those cases are purposely taken from all sections 
of the country, in order that every reader may have access to 
some one who can speak to him of its benefits from personal 
experience. Bcrofula depresses the vital energies, and thus 
leaves its victims far more subject to disease and its fatal results 
than are healthy constitutions. Hence it tends to shorten, and 
docs greatly shorten the average duration of human life. The 
vast importance of these considerations has led us to spend years 
in perfecting a remedy which is adequate to its cure. This we 
now offer to the public under the name of Aven’s SaxsaPaRitia, 
although it is composed of ingredients, some of which exceed the 
best of Sarsaparitla in alterative power. By its aid you may 
protect yourself from the suffering and danger of these disurders. 
Purge out the foul corruptions that rot and fester io the blood, 
purge out the causes of disease, and vigorous health will follow. 
By its peculiar virtues this remedy stimulates the vital functions, 
and thus expels the distempers which lurk within the system or 
burst out on any part of it. 

We know the public have been deceived by many compounds 
of Sarsaparilla, that promised much and did nothing ; but they 
will neither be deceived nor disappointed in this. Its virtues 
have bern proven by abundant trial, and there remains no ques- 
tion of its surpassing exce lence for the cure of the afflicting dis- 
eases it is intended to reach. Although under the same uame, 
| it is a very different medicine from any other which has been be- 
fore the people, and is far more effectual than any other which 
has ever been available to them. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


|The World’s Great Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Incipient Consumption, and for relief of 
onsumptive Patients in advanced 
stages of the disease. 
This has been so long used and so universally known, that we 
| need do no more than assure the public that its quality is kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to 
do ali it has ever done. 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & Co., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Lowell Mass. 
Sold by all druggists every where, and by merchants and deal- 
ers in medicine throughout the State. eoply4l 


pareees NT REMEDIES, 





WELCOME’S 
Great German Cough Remedy. 


| We, the undersigned, having either personally or in our fam 
| ilies, used Wencome’s Great Geruan Coven Remepy, cheer 
| fuily certify that it proves a very exccllent vegetable compound, 
' superior to any other medicine we have ever known for what it 
is recommended. We, therefore, unhesitatingly commend it to 
the afflicted : 

Mrs. B. Woodside, 

kid. 8. K. Partridge, 





Brunswick Me. 

North Whitefield, Me. 
Eld. H. C. Hodgkians, North Vienna, Maine, 
Isaac Wight, Augusta, Maine. 
Charlies White, Richmond, Maine. 
Samuel Odiorne, Jr., do. do. 

A. C. Locke, Lewiston, Me. 


WELCOME’S LIVER REGULATOR. 

We, the undersigned, having used Wellcome’s Liver Recria- 
tor and Dyspeptic Curer for ourselves or families, hereby cer 
tify that we have found it what its proprietor claims—a superior 
| remedy for Liver Complaint. We confident y recommend it to 





the public as an important medicine : 


Charles White, Richmond, Me. 


| H. Smith, Gardiner, Me. 
| George Webber, Litchfield, Me. 
W. F. Rowell, Hatley, C. E. 


WELCOME’S PAIN CURER,. 
For rheumatic, spinal and hip diseases; neuralgia, ague, 
| Sprains, kidney complaints, scantiness of urine, with scalding, 
| Sores, Cuts, bruises, cramp, colic, toothache, headache, diptheria 
| and many other ills. Much cheaper than any other. We feel 
sure that all who try this Pain Curer will prefer it to any other 
they can find. Try it. 
Call for our circulars, 
| These medicines are purely vegetable. They are safe in all 
| cases. Prepared by 1. C. WELCOME & CO., 
Yarmouth, Me. 
In Augusta by F. W. 
lyeop7 


ENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT 


| THE attention of the Public is called to this most excellent 
| of all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure for all the aches 
and pains that flesh is heir to. 

Rheumatism is caused by a stagnation of the fluids, aris: 
ing from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

Neuralgia—the king of all pain—is caused by an inflam- 
mation of the nerves—is instantly cured by a few applications 
of Kennedy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

Sprains are caused by an over-extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscle—cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment—equally good for man and beast. 

Pleurisy is an inflammation of the lining of the ribe—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

Bruises are caused by a sudden pressure of the fiesh and 
smashing of the tissues—is instanily relieved by Kennedy's 
| Rheumatic Liniment 
| Cramp is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudde 
| stoppage of the nervous fluid, which prevents animal life ha 
| ing a free fow—is cured by a few applications of Kennedy 

Rheumatic Liniment. 
| Bilious Colic is caused by a neuralgia in the stomach and 
bowels—take a teaspoonful of Kennedy’s Rheumatic Linimen 
| in warm water every nalf hour until cured. 

Sere Throatand Hoarseness are caused by an un 
| natural dryness of the glands—wet a piece of flannel with Ken 
| nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed and you 
| will be well in the morning, 

Hendache aud Throbbing ef the Temples is 
caused by the pressure from insensible perspiration—is cured by 
afew applications of Kennedy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

Weakness of the Back—follow the directions in the 
circular around each bottle. 

It is good for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face and Inflam- 
mation of every kind. Every family should have a full supply 
for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Price 50 cents. 

Sold in Augusta by Dorr & Craio, F. W. Kinsuan, Exes 
Fciver, and Cuas. F. Porrsr. Also by Druggists generally 
throughout the State. ly4l 





| Sold by medicine dealers generally. 
Kinsman, and C. F. Potter. 
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YSPEPSIA, CONSUMPTION AND FITS, 


A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is now made 
known ina “Txeatise ON Foreign AnD Native HeapaL Prer- 
akaTioNs,” published by Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN. The pre- 
scription, furnished to him by a young clairvoyant girl, while 
| in a state of trance, has cured everybody who has taken it, never 
having failed ina single case. It is equally sure in cases of 
Fits as of Dyspepsia ; and the ingredients may be found in any 
drug store. Those who are afflicted with Consumption Bron- 
chitis or asthma, may also be cured by the use of my Herbal 
Preparations. I will send this valuable prescription free to any 
person on receipt of their name. Address, 

DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
3m 29* 


No. 19, Grand &t., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ate wore, ae 
BY C. M. PLUMMER 
386 Washington Street, Bath, Maine. 


tor Terms $1.00 per day. Stable connected with the House. 
Bath, Feb. 13, 1862. ly10 























THE MAINE FARMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office West End Kennebec Bridge, Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES , 
Bee OMAN, ’} Bditors. 


TERMS :—Two dollars per annum ; if payment is made within 
three months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 
of 25 cents; two dollars and fifty cents if payment is delayed 
beyond the year. 

Bubecribers in Canada and the Provinces are charged 26 cents 
in addition to the above rates, to defray the postage to the lines 

TERMS OF Apventisixe.—For one square of 15 lines, $1.50 for 
three insertions and three cents per line for each subsequent in- 
sertion ; Special Notices eight cents per line for the first insertion 
and six cents per line for rm Notices inserted in 

matter twelve cents per line. 
= All letters on business connected with the Office, should 
- d to the Publishers, Ilomay & Baposr, Augusta, Me. 


Lecal Agents. 

| Mea Dustan, P. M., Dexter 

G. M. Atwood, Gardiner. N. Dustan, P. M., ‘ 

Kendall & Whitney, Portland. ie Pe buntiey, Kites at 
-F. » ‘i 

A. 8. French, Bangor. dete nomi ingt 

D. M. Cook, Casco. 

\Jabez Pratt, Greene. 

|James Trench, Norridgewock. 

|Wm. Roberts, Yarmouth 
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* HH. Macomber, Milo. H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette. 
| 2: F Mocers, Ashland. lH’ B. Chandler, West Sumner. 
E. A. Jenks, Brownville. \James Dodson, Harmony. 

W. P. Spofford, Dedham. 2. A. Dyer, New Sharon. 
| T. Mayo, Monroe. A. Gordon, Solon. wr 
| J. A. Milliken, Cherryfield. \J. M. Shaw, South aterford. 
| C. H. B. Woodbury, Dover. A. H. Woodcock, Pvinestan. 
| Benj. M. Flint, Esq., Calais. (C. 8. Ayer, Litchfiel loony 
| G. 8. Dinsmore, Dixmont. Bradbary Sylvester, Wayne. | 
| Timothy Fuller, Esq., Lincoln. Col. D fognem. Perplngue . 
William Percival, Weeks’ Mills. |H. Davis, Little B ~ sa 
E. A. Pitcher, wen Jones, Brunswick. 


Esq. Belfast. 
Lioyd W. Drake, Springfield 
New Becnswice. 


Salisbury. Hugh McMonagle, Sussex. 
sae iavens, Harvey. O. 4. Barbarie, Hopewell Hill. 
W. A. Garrison, Taylor Town. — = Cute Oe. 

W. F. Bonnell, wn, nee 


Wm. Browning. 
Wm. McKim, Great Village. 





Chas. R. Allison, Walton. se BK, 

a pai, G. V. Rand, Wolfville. 

ma —arbon P. Burnham, W! e 

E aheD Harris, Ayleatird. C 8. Stearns, Truro. 
Beurgis, Warren Fu 
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